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NEW YORK LIFE PIPE OOPP. 

ORGHNIZEBD lS^S. 



JOHN A. MCCALL, President. 



The Only Company holding a Certificate of Examination of 
recent date from the State Insurance Department. 



Statement January 1st. 1893. 

Assets. - - - $137,499,198.99 
Liabilities, - - - 120,694,250.89 
SURPLUS, per Certificate of Ins. Dept., $ 1 6,804,948. 1 
Insurance io force, - $^89,248,629.00 



For Agencies apply to Home Office, jj ^fi BPDWflY, JEW YORK CITY. 



TKe Ifoder sjid Driver 

is a weekly magazine, handsomely illustrated, circulating throughout the 
United States, Canada and principal cities of Europe (also copies for sale on 
all News-stands, Elevated Roads, Ferries, Hotels and Railroad trains run- 
ning out of New York), devoted to the breeding and sale of high-class 

H&rne$5 &nd Saddle Hor5<?$, 

Hunters, Hackneys, Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Cobs and Ponies ; also all 
Sales of Harness Agencies, Equestrian Outfits, etc. ; Standard Carriage Traps 
and Family Vehicles. THE RlDER AND DRIVER is also the official organ 
and devoted to the interests of the National Horse Show Association of 
America, Open-Air Horse Shows, Polo, Hunt, Country Coaching, Riding and 
Driving Clubs, as well as the Riding Schools of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities. The Rider and Driver is 
read in every fashionable Club and Drawing Room of Society in America, 
Canada and Europe, and holds the prestige of being the only recognized 

F^nion&LIe Society M^^zine 

in the City of New York. An excellent advertising medium and at reasonable 
rates, of great value to all promoters of financial operations and high-class 
5 advertisers who desire to catch the eye of our subscribers, including the 
' President of the United States, the Prince of Wales, and lesser notables 
in the Fashionable World. 

STOCKHOLDERS: 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR A. NEWBOLD MORRIS ROBERT GARRETT 

Gen. DANIEL BUTTERFIELD HERBERT C. PELL JOHN G. HECKSHER 

LINDLEY HOFFMAN CHAPIN Hon. J. HAMPDEN ROBB CHARLES H. KERNER 

WILLIAM DURLAND P. N. SPROULE F. N. LAWRENCE 

WILLIAM M. FLIESS Hon. WM. C. WHITNEY L. L. LORILLARD 

RANDOLPH GUGGENHEIMER Hon. PERRY BELMONT J. O'SULLIVAN 

JAMES R. KEENE, ROBERT L. CUTTING CHARLES L. RAILEY 

Col. LAWRENCE KIP CHARLES W. DAYTON DAVID STEVENSON 

JOHN A. LOGAN, Jr. Gen. THOMAS T. ECKERT SCHUYLER WALD EN 



SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 PER YEAR. 

Advertising Rates, 25c. per Line Yearly. Half-Yearly and Quar- 
terly Cards at reduced price. 

A copy of Melville's interesting book, handsomely illustrated and bound (sold everywhere at One Dollar), 
containing sketches on Racing, Hunting, Steeplechasing, Coaching, Driving and Club Life in New York, 
given away free to every yearly subscriber to The Rider and Driver. 

Address THE RIDER AND DRIVER PUB. CO., 

1441 Broadway, New York. 



THE 



Daily 
Mercury 



UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 

OF 

The Little Giant of New York Dailies. 

THE ONLY 

ONE-CENT DEMOCRATIC MORNING PAPER. 



The success of the DAILY MERCURY has been so phenomenal that it 
is the wonder and talk of the town, and illustrates how quickly the public recognize 
merit and a long-felt want. 

Believing that the busy people have too much to do to attempt to wade through 
eight and ten page morning papers, padded from encyclopedias and filled with cheap 
advertisements of no interest to the general reader, the MERCURY has adopted 
the plan of condensing all the news of 1 he world into four bright pages 9 
making every column interesting without being tedious, and saving, not only one or 
two cents per day in the cost of the paper, but much valuable time to the reader, who 
can at a glance grasp all the news of the day. 

Another great and, to the public, unexampled attraction, which has beyond doubt 
won many thousand readers, is the Daily Mercury's free Accident Insurance, which 
gives every purchaser of the paper a $2,000 Accident Insurance Policy 
under exactly the same conditions which govern all responsible accident insurance 
companies, and which has already proved a godsend to a number of bereaved families. 

Our problem column has also been an immense success and attracts universal at- 
tention, thus provirfg that the people appreciate an entertaining and instructive Daily 
Paper, which gives an honest chance to secure a $5 prize three times a week, 
as well as the only chance to make money on the races without risk. See the sporting 
column. 

Each issue of the DAILY MERCURY also contains a complete story headed 
by a choice piece of poetry, which delights the members of every household, together 
with matter of especial interest to Women Folks, and jokes to aid digestion and 
promote good humor. 

The foregoing are some of the reasons why the DAILY MERCURY has 
scored such a splendid success. It combines all the news, with attractions for the 
household which no other morning paper can rival, and surely this great Democratic 
community will heartily support so good a paper as the MERCURY, and secure for 
it a clientelle equal to the 700,000 who read Le Petit Journal, the great one-cent 
morning paper of Paris. 

The DAILY MERCURY is sold by every newsdealer within a hundred 
miles of the "metropolis before the breakfast hour. Ask your newsdealer to supply you. 

Remember that the DAILY MERCURY is the only one-cent Demo- 
cratic morning newspaper printed in this great Democratic City of New York, 
and that it is of no mushroom growth, and has come to stay ; for it is issued by The 
New York Mercury Publishing Company, a concern which also publishes the 
SUNDAY MERCURY, now in its fifty fifth year. 

Ask your newsdealer for the DAILY MERCURY. 
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WORTHINGTOIM 



High Duty Pumping Engine. 




HIGHEST DUTY. LOWEST COST OF MAINTENANCE. SIMPLEST IN' CONSTRUCTION. 



ARE IN OPERATION at the 98th ST. AND HIGH BRIDGE STATIONS, NEW YORK CITY. 



TEE WOmiTDJ WATER METER 

IN USE IN NEW YORK CITY AND ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR FORTY 
YEARS, AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 

"Unequaled for Accuracy and Durability." 

HENRY H.. WORTHINGTOKT, 

86 and 88 LIBERTY STREET and 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



General Electric Railway, 



OF 



44 Broad Street^ New York. 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 



THE IDEAL METHOD 

rapid Electric 

TRANSIT 



is 

THE 



Railroad 



OF THE 6,000 MILES OF 

Electric 
Street Railways 

in the UNITED STATES 



Progressive Municipalities, desirous of increasing the facilities 
for passenger transit within their limits, should adopt our system 
of electric traction. It is the quickest, most easily operated, 
safest, and most satisfactory. 



4,815 MILES 

ARE OPERATED 
UNDER 

OUR SYSTEMS. 
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15,000,000 Sold Annnally. 



F0STER-HILS0N CO., New Tort, Makers. 



Between The Acts' 

a TOBACCO 5 

MANUFACTURED BY 
THOS. H.HALL, NEW YORK. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 



THE J. L, MOTT IRON WORKS, 



S4r-QO BEEKMAN ST., 

Manufacturers of 



NEW YORK. 



SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
TILING AND STABLE FITTINGS. 



WILSON Pure Rye Whiskey 



REPRESENTING 
THE ULMAN GOLDSBOROUGH CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 



A. H. & CHAS. DE RONGE 
19 South William Street 
New York City 
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OCCUPIES THE ENTIRE BLOCK (INCLUDING FroQtipg (Tiadisoi? Sqiian?, 

The Albemarle Hotel) on broadway 

FROM 24th TO 25th STREET - - - - [I fiBMJ YOV\[. [ ! 




Ope of tbe Leading Hotels w Arperica* 



8 

Branch Stables, 221 & 223 N. Queen St Te lephone}/ No. 40— 18th Street 

LANCASTER, PA. 

FISS & DOBRR, 

BLUE FRONT AUCTION MART 



Sale and Exchange Stables 




147, 149 & 151. 156, 158, 160, 162 & 164. 



147, 149, 151, 157, 159 and 156, 158, 160, 162, 164 
EAST 24th STREET, 

Bet. Third and Lexington Avenues, NEW YORK. 



From 125 to 175 head of Western Horses sold to the highest 
bidder without reserve every monday and thursday. 

Horses suited to Harness and the Saddle, also high actors, cobs, 
trotters, matched coach teams and family pairs. 

Horses must be as represented or money will be refunded. 

From 300 to 600 head always on hand for private sale. . 

In business for nearly thirty years, and by strict business 
methods we have built up one of the most successful 
Sale and Exchange Stables in New York. 

, Over 16,000 Horses sold last year. 

GIVE US A CALL AND WE WILL TREAT YOU WELL. 




Fredk. de Buy & Co. 

41 & 43 Warren St., 

Dew yeRK. 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

G. H. MUMM & CO., CHAMPAGNES. 

P. A. MUMM, HOCK WINES. 

J. CALVET & CO., CLARETS AND 
BURGUNDIES. 



I. H. DAHLMAN, 




Horses of all descriptions always on hand and will be sold on Reasonable Terms. 

205, 206, 207, 203, 209, 210, 211, 212, 214, 224, 226 East 24th St; 

TELEPHONE 18th ST., No. 325. XID'W YORK. 



IO 

THE 





OF NEW YORK 

NOW OPERATES SEVENTY-FIVE MILES OF SURFACE RAIL- 
ROAD IN NEW YORK CITY. 

ITS "DUTIES TOUCH 

Every Ferry, Every Railroad Depot, 

and Every Centre of Travel. 



They embrace the Broadway Surface Railroad from the Battery to Central Park ; 
the Sixth Avenue Railroad ; the Seventh Avenue Railroad ; the Ninth Avenue Rail- 
road ; the Chambers Street and Grand Street Ferry Railroad ; and the Houston, West 
Street and Pavonia Perry Railroad from the Chambers Street and Desbrosses Street 
Perries to the Grand Central Depot, with transfer to the Broadway Line, for 

A SINGLE FARE OF FIVE CENTS. 

The other companies operated by the METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY are 

the Metropolitan Cross Town Railroad from Grand Street Ferry to West Twenty- 
third Street Perry and to Central Park ; the Twenty- third Street Railroad, including 
the line to the Thirty-fourth Street Perry ; the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 
Railroad, from Fulton Ferry and the Brooklyn Bridge to the West Twenty-third 
Street Ferry, and the Forty-second Street and Grand Street Railroad (Green Line). 

STUDY THE ROUTES 

AND 

SAVE TIME and MONEY. 



Tppn-ioosTf Electric (mt of % I 



FORMERLY 



EAST RIVER ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY, 

Supplies on all the principal Streets and Avenues, 

mmm light 10 P0WER®- : 

Arc and Direct and Alternating Incandescent Currents. 
WORKS AND OFFICE, 24th STREET AND EAST RIVER. 



TELEPHONE, 81 18TH STREET. 



ll 



0HN FOX 



160 Broadway, 

) NEW YORK 



Reading Foundry Company, Limited, 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Limited, 

OF READING, PA. 

Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, Special Castings, 
Fire Hydrants, Lamp Posts, Stop Valves, 
Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, and 
Supplies of all descriptions for Gas 
and Water. 

GENERAL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE "WORK. 
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IVY CITY JOCKEY CLUB, 

■WASHINGTON, D. O. 

Inaugural Running Meeting "began February 35th. 
Racing Daily, commencing at 3.15 I*. M. 

$120,000 IW PURSES. 



A GREAT CARD EACH DAY. 




^c^^ ^leenwccd (ffi.j rfet. &AamrfeU ancJ 'fallen, or. v. 



ELMER W. BROWN, 



— ( IMPORTER )— 




151 Sixth Avenue, n. W. Cor. 11th St., New York. 



" l ^VT^TT^T^ISLY SfiL LTZ . ' ' Dedicated to Mayor Thob. F. Guboy. 
Composed by Miss Hbneiette Markstein. Published by ihe 

fllafrkstein fllqsieal Bureau, j 

127 East 59th Street, New York. 
Concerts Managed and First Glass Talent Supplied for Entertainments. 

Henriette Markstein, - - Managers - - Yenie E. Harrison. 





Starts or stops automatically. Far superior to Gas or Hot Air Pumps. 

HTTQ PDATUI7DC P PA GENERAL offices: 

U115 JSKUlttiiKb & tO. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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UNITED LIFE HE mm 

WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

BUSINESS WRITTEN, - $30,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID, - - - - - 517,000 

NEW TEN-YEAR DIVIDEND LIFE POLICY. 

NO ADMISSION OR ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 
INCONTESTABLE AFTER THREE YEARS. 
NO RESTRICTION AS TO RESIDENCE. 
PREMIUMS REDUCED AFTER TENTH YEAR OF POLICY. 

HON. PETER BOWE, President. 
H. W. HATCH, Vice-President. 
J. J. PARDEE, Secretary. 





HOME 






Life 






Insurance 






Company 





HOTEL POWflY, 

Broadway and Columbus Plaza 
(59th Street). 

Facing Central Park and the great 

Columbus Monument. 
The Most Delightful Location in 
New York City. Easy of Access. 



European and American Plans 

CUISINE AND 
SERVICE UNSURPASSED. 

Reasonable Prices. 
CHAS. ROHDE, Prop. 
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THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS SAVED I 

By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize with the payments to the widows and 
orphans for death claims, more than Thirty Million Dollars have already been saved 
to the members of the 

Mulmd I^erve Fund Kfe Jl^% 

38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY, 

which furnishes Life Insurance at about One-Half the usual rates charged by old system companies. 
It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department in every City, Town and State, to 
experienced and successful business men. Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free 
information at the Home Office or by any of the Association's General Agents. 



EOOJVOIMCY WEALTH. 

Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insurance when the same amount of Insurance can 
be had in one of the strongest Life Insurance Companies in the world for $50? 

READ ITS RECORD FOR 1892. 

PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS since January i, 1892— more than Half a Million 
Dollars having been paid to the widows and orphans within the past Sixty Days. 



$8,700,000 

$14,898,853 

$60,000,000 

$836,500,000 
$3,376,458.86 



A GRAND TOTAL of $14,898,853 paid by this Association to the widows 
and orphans and beneficiaries of its deceased members. Applications for Insurance 
amounting to over $60,000,000 have been received from January 1 to December 
31, 1892, an excess of over $9,000,000 over the corresponding period of 1891. 
THE TOTAL BUSINESS in force foots up to^over $236,500,000. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVE FUND now amounts to $3,376,458.86. 



THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 



Years. 


Insurance in Force. 


Cash and 
Invested Assets. 


Reserve or 
Emergency Fund. 


Death Claims Paid. 


1881 


$7,633,000 
35,i9 »75o 


#6,024.83 
5o.44i.53 






1882 


#11,906.05 


#34,250 00 


1883 


63,328,500 


169,946.24 


115,762.60 


335,675.00 


1884 


85,452,000 


350,775 05 


271,440.05 


815,575-00 


1885 


I23,353>500 


639^7941 


499,333.91 


1,654,250.00 


1886 


150,175,250 


989,240.16 


856,286.46 


2,803,390.00 


1887 


156,554,100 


1,472,200.41 


1,305,091.27 


4,182,071.25 


1 888 


168,902,850 


i>953>753.8i 


1,796,678.19 


5,764,403.48 


1889 


181,358,200 


2,5 I2 >5 88 -9 6 


2,3°4,5°9-35 


7,600,434.74 




197,003,435 


2,93°> I 7 8 -9° 


2,772,285.80 


9,746,932.79 


1891 


215,207,910 


3,384,437.05 


3,155,220.94 


12,037,041.56 




236,500,000 


3,690,592.00 


3,376,458.86 


14,898,853.00 



E. B HARPER, President. 

O. D. BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
H. J. RE1NMUND, Ex-Supt. Ins. 

Ohio 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. WELLS, 3d Vice-President. 

F. A. BURNHAM, Counsel. 
JOHN W. V ROOM AN, Treasurer. 

G. R. McCHESNET, Comptroller. 



Warring Kennedy, Toronto, Ont. 
H. A. Niehoff, Cariyle, 111. 
J. T. Griffin, London, Eng. 
D. E. Cameron, Toronto, Ont. 
S. H. Tyng, D. D., Paris, France. 



Dept. 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 

C.R.BISSELL,M.D.,Cb. Investment Com. JOHN MULLIGAN, Supervisor Supply 
F. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. Department. 

, J. M. STEVENSON, ) / « • KrfBriB „ S. W. WRAY, \ Anflttft _ 

B. W. T. AMSDEN, f Ass * Secretaries. JOHN J. ACKER, J Audltors - 

J. W. BO WDEN, M. D., Medical Director. E. D. LUDWIG, Superintendent. 

L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. GEO. H. WOOSTER, New York, Director. 

H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D., ) Ass't CH AS. W. JACKSON, *' " 

T. B. CAMPBELL, M.D., V Medical Hon. J. J. GORMAN (Sheriff, N.Y.), " 
J. D.GORMAN, M.D., ) Directors. 



COUNCIL OFFICERS. 

J. M. Jordan, St. Louis, Mo. 
I. H. Shields, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. N. Brady, Albany, N. Y. 
A. R. Harvey, Liverpool, Eng. 
E. D. Jones, London, Eng. 



Hon. H. L. Lamb, LansiDgburg, N. Y. 
Jules Rochard, M. D., Paris, France. 
Sir W. Gnyer Hunter, M.D., London, * 
William Wilson, Toronto, Ont. 
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STE I N WAY 




The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present 
made, exported to and sold in all art centres of the globe, endorsed and preferred 
for private and public use by the greatest living artists. 




STEIN WAY <&, SONS 

Beg to announce that by Royal 
Warrants dated respectively May 29, 
June 18 and Oct. 4, 1890, they were 
honored by the appointments of 
Piano Manufacturers to 

Her Majesty the Quee a of England 

AND 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 




HIS MAJESTY EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 

By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the Piano Manufacturer 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, the head of the house of Steinway & Sons, New York, 
Piano Manufacturer to 



THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 



NOS. 107, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
]VBW YORK. 

EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 

STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIK, 

15 Lower Seymour St., Portman. Sq., W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 



TAMMANY HALL 



♦ * SOUVENIR o i- 



OF THE 



INAUGURATION 



OF 



Cleveland ^» 
sad- Stevenson 



it A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF TAMMANY HALL.— By Nelson Smith, Chairman of 
the General Committee. 

2. TAMMANY HALL AND THE DEMOCRACY.— By Richard Croker. 

3. THE TAMMANY REGIMENT, 4*d N. Y. S. V.— By Major-Gen. Daniel E. Sickles. 

4. TAMMANY'S RELATION TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. — By Speaker Sulzer, of the 

Assembly, State of New York. 

5. TAMMANY IN THE LAST CAMPAIGN.— By John W. McDonald. 

6. FROM WITHIN TAMMANY HALL.— By T. Mitchell Tyng. 

7. A POLITICAL GENEALOGY.— By Dr. W. J. O'Sullivan. 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 




CONTENTS. 



FULL Y ILL USTRA TED. 



COPYRIGHT, 1892, BY JOHN W. McDONALD & CO. 
H . 




PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND, Plurality in New York County, 76,300. 



Offieers of tye Sammatyy Society or ^olumbiap Order, 

1892-1893. 



Grand Sachem, - THOMAS F. GILROY. 



HUGH J. GRANT. 
W. BOURKE COCKRAN. 
JOHN J. GORMAN. 
CHARLES WELDE. 
JOHN H. V. ARNOLD. 
BERNARD F. MARTIN. 



SACHEMS. 



RICHARD CROKER. 
CHARLES M. CLANCY. 
WILLIAM H. CLARK. 
XpHN McQUADE. 
THOMAS L. FEITNER. 
CHARLES E. SIMMONS. 



HENRY D. PURROY. 



Secretary, . . . . . JOHN' B. McGOLDRICK. 

Treasurer, . . . ARTHUR LEARY. 

Sagamore, . . . . . WILLIAM H. DOBBS. 

Wiskinkie, . . . . DANIEL M. DONEGAN. 

Father of the Council, . . . JOHN J. GORMAN. 

Scribe, . . . , " MAURICE F. HOLAHAN. 



Officers of tl?e Sammatyy 

Chairman, 
Reading Secretary, 

Recording Secretaries, 

Treasurer 7 
Sergeant-at-Arms, 



Qeperal Committee for 1893. 

NELSON SMITH. 

JOHN B. McGOLDRICK. 
C JOEL O. STEVENS. 
( JOHN G. H. MEYERS. 
f JOHN McQUADE. 

ROBERT KELLY. 




VICE-PRESIDENT ADLAl E. STEVENSON. 



Tammany Hall. 



A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY. 



By Hon. Nelson Smith, of the New York Bar, and Chairman 
of the Tammany Hall General Committee. 

CHAPTER I. 
Introduction. 

This sketch is designed to show the rise and growth of Tammany 
Hall ; the inspiration frorh which it drew its first breath of life ; the 
way it received its name ; the causes that brought it into existence ; 
what it has done ; what it stands for ; and the way it is organized. 

The sketch is not intended as a history of Tammany Hall. That 
would require volumes. It is not intended to give an account of the 
struggles of aspirants for mere place or position, but rather of the 
contests of principles for supremacy. 

The sketch does not profess to give a connected narrative of 
events in the history of the organization. It has been written, as it 
were, upon the spur of the moment, and more from the recollection 
of researches in the past than from present investigation. 

The story is believed to be truthful in all its details, and yet, as 
nobody is quite perfect in this world, the writer solicits the indulgence 
of kind readers and of opposing critics. 

CHAPTER II. 
The Ancient Chief— Tammany. 

The name " Tammany " was derived from the celebrated Indian 
Chief Tammany, or Tamanend, of the Delawares and of the Confed- 
eracy of the Lenni-Lenape. 

Tradition furnishes the most marvellous accounts of this famous 
chief — of his wisdom, his goodness, his justice, his forbearance, his 
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bravery, his struggles with the evil spirit, and, above all, of his love 
of liberty. 

It is said of him that he " loved liberty better than life." 
But we are not left entirely to tradition ; we have some authentic 
history. 

It is reasonably certain that Tammany was present at the Great 
Council under the elm tree at Shakamaxon upon Penn's first arrival 
in this country. History tells us that all the chiefs of the tribes of 
the Lenni-Lenape were there, and it is not at all probable that so 
distinguished a chief as Tammany would have been absent ; but, as 
no treaty was signed at this Council f the narnes of those present have 
not been preserved. The first treaty for the purchase of lands made 
by Penn with the Indians is dated April 23, 1683. Tammany was a 
party to this treaty, and by it he released his right to a tract of land 
lying between Pennepack and Neshamony Creeks. But in the great 
treaty made two years later, May 30, 1685, by which a large portion 
of Pennsylvania was acquired, the name of Tammany does not 
appear, and from this circumstance it is inferred that he must have 
died between these years. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that all accounts of him agree that he died shortly after Penn settled 
in this country. Penn himself, in speaking of him, says that he found 
him an old man, yet vigorous in mind and body, with high notions 
of liberty, but easily won by the suavity and peaceable address of the 
Governor. The Rev. John Heckewelder, a distinguished pioneer and 
Moravian Missionary — one of the first white men who penetrated the 
wilderness now comprised by the State of Ohio — says that when 
Colonel George Morgan, of Princeton, visited the Western Indians 
by order of Congress in 1776, he learned that Tammany was so be- 
loved for his goodness that the Delawares conferred upon him the 
title of their venerated chief ; that Colonel ^organ brought back to 
the whites such glowing accounts of the qualities of this ancient 
chief, that the patriots of the Revolution dubbed him a saint, and 
inscribed his name on some of the calendars. Tammany societies 
were formed in his honor, and he was called St. Tammany, and 
adopted as the tutelar patron saint of Democratic America. 

Mr. Lossing, in his histories of the Revolution and of the War of 
1 8 12, cites with approbation the account of Heckewelder, and it may 
be accepted as authentic history. 




ST. TAMMANY, THE PATRON SAINT 
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Tammany was, without doubt, one of the most distinguished red 
men who ever lived. He was kind, merciful and brave. He taught 
his children to cultivate the arts of peace, as well as of war. Under 
his leadership the Confederacy of the Lenni-Lenape became powerful 
and mighty. He lived to a remarkable age — so great as to be called 
'* Tammany of many days." He was looked upon as a patriarch, and 
reverenced with all the affection which the sons of the forest always 
bestowed upon their favorite chieftains. Such was the man whom 
the Sons of Liberty — the patriots of the Revolution — adopted as their 
tutelar saint, and who, while he cultivated peace with all men, would 
not submit to injustice, nor the loss of his liberty, nor of his rights, at 
the hands of any. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tammany's Farewell Address to the Children of his 

Tribes. 

When Tammany was very old, and was about to take his departure 
to the Spirit World, he made a farewell address to the Children of his 
several Tribes, which has been translated into .English, and handed 
down by tradition. It is as follows : 

" Children of the First Tribe : The Eagle should be your model. ;He 
soars above the clouds, loves the mountain tops> takes a broad survey of the country 
round, and his watchfulness in the day-time lets nothing escape him. From him 
learn to direct your thoughts to elevated objects, to rise superior to the logs of prej- 
udice and passion, to behold in the clear atmosphere of reason all things in their 
true light and posture, and never expose yourself to be surprised, while the sun shines, 
in a fit of drowsiness or slumber. 

" Children of the Second Tribe : The Tiger affords a useful lesson; for 
you. The exceeding agility of this creature, the extraordinary quickness of his sight, 
and, above all, his discriminating power in the dark, teach you to be stirring and active 
in your respective callirigs, to look sharp to every engagement you enter into, and to 
let neither misty days nor stormy nights make you lose sight of the worthy object of 
your pursuit. 

" Children of the Third Tribe : You are to pay good attention to the 
qualities of the, Deer. He possesses uncommon readiness of hearing— can judg6 of 
sounds at a great distance. In like manner open ye your ears to whatever is passibg ; 
collect the substance of distant .rumors, and learn, bef ore dangers surround your corn- 
fields and wigwams, what is going on at a distance. 

" Children of the Fourth Tribe : There is one quality of the Wolf to 
which I would call your attention. His wide extent of nostrils catches the atoms 
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floating in the air, and gives him notice of the approach of his prey or his foe. Thus, 
when power grows rank, and like a contagion sends abroad its pestilent streams, 1 
see the Wolf, like the myrmidons of Tammany, the first to rouse, turn his head, and 
snuff oppression in every breeze. 

" Children of the Fifth Tribe : You, my children, are to take useful hints 
of the Buffalo. He is one of the strongest animals in the wilderness ; but strong 
as he is, he loves the company of his kind and is not fond of venturing upon distant 
excursions. This is wise in the buffalo, and wise it will be in you to imitate him. 
Operate in concert, stand together, support one another, and you will be a mountain 
that nobody can move ; fritter down your strength in divisions, become the spirit of 
parties, let wigwam be divided against wigwam, and you will be an ant-hill which a 
baby can kick over. 

" Children of the Sixth Tribe: That social and valuable creature, the 
Dog, offers something for you to profit by. The warmth of his attachment, the dis- 
interestedness of his friendship,. and the unchangefulness of his fidelity, mark him as 
the object of your kindness and imitation. Do but love each other with half the 
warmth, sincerity, and steadiness with which these, your constant hunting co mpan- 
ions, love you all, and happiness, comfort, and joy will make your land their dwell- 
ing-place, and ye shall experience all the pleasure that human nature can bear. 

"Children of the Seventh Tribe: You are to take pattern after the 
Beaver. His industry merits your regard. Forests must be cleared, hills leveled, 
rivers turned to accomplish your plans. Labor and perseverance overcome all 
things ; for I have heard old people say their ancestors assisted in making the sun, 
immense as he appears, by collecting into a heap all the fire-flies and glow-worms 
they could find ; and the moon, whose light is fainter and size smaller, was in like 
manner formed by gathering into a pile all the fox-fire or phosphoric rotten wood 
they could procure. 

"Children of the Eighth Tribe: The Squirrel, my children, offers 
something profitable to you. It is his practice, as he has a foresight of winter, to col- 
lect acorns, chestnuts, and walnuts, and carry them in large quantities to his hole* 
In like manner it becomes you to look forward to the winter of life, and have some 
provision necessary for yourselves at that needy time. This you may enjoy at your 
firesides, while all around you frost rends the trees asunder, and the white powder 
lies so thick upon the ground that you cannot venture out without your snow-shoes. 

" Children of the Ninth Tribe : You are to learn a lesson from the Fox. 
He looks well before him as he travels, examines carefully the ground he treads upon,, 
and takes good care that his enemies do not come upon him by surprise. Such keen 
examination will guard you from difficulties, and if, in the course of nature, you shall 
be, in spite of all this, beset by them, nothing will more effectually enable you to ex- 
tricate yourselves. 

" Children of the Tenth Tribe : The Tortoise, who supports on his back 
the world we inhabit, offers a world of instruction to you. Was it not for his benev- 
olence in keeping afloat on the immense ocean in which he swims, this land we in- 
habit would soon go to the bottom ; and the displeasure he feels when men lead lives 
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of idleness and vice, when they quarrel and injure their neighbors and families, has 
induced him more than once to dip a part of his shell under the water, and drown a set 
of wretches no longer fit to live. If, then, you wish to attain a long life, be honest, 
upright, and industrious. 

" Children of the Eleventh Tribe : I recommend to your attention the 
wholesome counsel derived to man from the Eel. He was never known to make a 
noise or disturbance in the world, nor to speak an ungentle sentence to a living creature. 
Slander never proceeded from his mouth, nor doth guile rest under his tongue. Are 
you desirous, my children, of modest stillness and quiet ? Would you like to live 
peaceably among men ? If such be your desires, learn a lesson of wisdom from the 
Eel, who, although he knows neither his birth nor his parentage, but is cast an orphan 
upon creation, yet shows by his strength and numbers the excellence of the mode of 
life he has chosen. 

" Children of the Twelfth Tribe : I shall point out for your improve- 
ment some excellent traits in the character of the Bear. He is distinguished for his 
patient endurance of those inconveniences which he finds it impossible to ward off. 
Thus, when scarcity threatens your country with famine, when diseases among the 
beasts strew your hunting grounds with carcases, when insects destroy your beans, 
and worms corrode the roots of your corn/when the streams refuse their accustomed 
supplies, or when the clouds withhold their rain, bear with patienqe and resignation 
whatever necessity imposes upon you. Show yourselves men ; for it is adversity 
which gives scope to your talents. 

" Children of the Thirteenth Tribe : I call your attention to the 
economy of the Bee. You observe among those creatures a discipline not surpassed 
by anything the woods afford. Idlers, vagrants, and embezzlers of public property 
have no toleration there. Regularity and method prevade every department of their 
government. Borrow from them an idea of arrangement in business ; and, above 
all, derive from their instructive example that alchemy of mind, which, by an 
operation somewhat analogous to the production of nectar from venom, converts 
private feelings into public advantages, and makes even crimes and vices ultimately 
conducive to public good." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Inspiration of Tammany in the Revolution. 

Tammany Hall commenced its career as a patriotic and quasi- 
political society, under the title of " Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order," and soon developed into a political organization. Its first 
breath of life was drawn from the inspiration of the ancient Indian 
Chief whose name it bears. It may be said to have been born of 
the love of liberty and the spirit of independence. Its true office 
has ever been to maintain the great cause of human rights, and to 
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preserve the equal enjoyment of them. Its history is made up of 
the events which so largely enter into the history of our city, State 
and country, extending back to the scenes of the American Revolu- 
tion, and some of them ante-dating the Declaration of Independence, 
It appears to have been a part of the settled policy of Great Britain 
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while we, as American Colonists, were subject to her rule, to use us 
in every way possible to further her own interests at home. She 
regarded us as " Fair Game." She passed laws restricting our right 
to manufacture certain products, prohibiting the exportation of such 
of our products as would compete with her own manufactures, and 
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forbidding the importation into the colonies of any goods except of 
British manufacture, or in British ships. She even forbade, under 
heavy penalties, the carrying of certain products from one colony to 
another. 

We protested. She treated our protests with scorn. Among 
other things, she finally carried her policy of selfishness and oppression 
so far, that in 1765 she passed the infamous "Stamp Act." By the 
provisions of this act all legal and mercantile documents and contracts, 
books, newspapers and pamphlets, were required to be written or 
printed on stamped paper upon which a duty was imposed, and which 
could be sold only by agents appointed by the British Government. 
This was too much. Indignation knew no bounds. The most violent 
opposition arose. The merchants and workmen not only in this city, 
but in other cities and throughout the country, organized societies 
called the " Sons of Liberty," or the " Sons of Tammany." These 
societies solemnly resolved to resist the execution of this obnoxious 
law, and they did resist its execution, not only in New York but 
in Boston and wherever its execution was attempted. Extreme 
measures were used and many acts of violence committed. These 
societies have been spoken of as mobs, but even so, they were mobs on 
the right side. Journals published the odious act with a Death's 
Head in the place of the " Royal Arms." 

The opposition was so violent and so great, that the Stamp Act 
was soon repealed. The British Parliament, however, foolishly and 
insolently accompanied the repealing act with the declaration that it, 
of right, had the power to bind the colonies in " all cases whatso- 
ever.' ' This declaration, and the act soon after passed, imposing a 
tax on tea, rekindled the fires of American liberty, and they never 
went out until American Independence was fully acknowledged, and 
the last British soldier had left American soil forever. 

It may be asked : How are the " Sons of Liberty," or the " Sons 
of Tammany," who played such an important part in the struggles of 
the Revolution, connected with the present Tammany Society or 
Tammany Hall? The answer is this ; — that the same love of liberty 
and spirit of independence that inspired the " Sons of Liberty " and 
the " Sons of Tammany" in the scenes that preceded and attended 
the great War for Independence, inspired the organizers and pro- 
moters of the present Tammany Society ; and that many of the men 
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who took part in the former were participants, as organizers or pro- 
moters of the latter. 

CHAPTER V. 
The Tammany Society, or Columbian Order. 

Soon after Great Britain had acknowledged our independence by 
the Treaty of Peace of 1783, it became apparent that the Articles of 
Confederation of 1 777? under which the colonies had acted together 
during the war, were insufficient to preserve the union and to insure 
an efficient National government. The old Congress, by these articles, 
was little more than a General Committee of Delegates from the 
several States, who had not even the power to bind their principals. 
With few exceptions, they could do little more than recommend the 
adoption of such measures to the States as they thought the public 
welfare demanded. In these circumstances it was evident that some 
plan of general government must be devised with authority to act 
directly with reference to National affairs, and without consulting the 
States. 

Men differed as to what that plan of general government should 
be. It was this difference of opinion which produced the first organ- 
ized political parties in this State and Nation. Pending the formation 
and adoption of the Federal Constitution, it became apparent that 
despite the fact that we had, by the war, won a great victory for self- 
government and the preservation of the enjoyment of equal rights, 
yet there was a strong tendency to centralize the powers of govern- 
ment, and to build up an aristocracy. 

Alexander Hamilton, as leader, was the champion of this senti- 
ment. He and those acting with him favored the plan by which the 
power of government should be consolidated at the centre, and 
thence distributed to the States. Hamilton proposed that the 
president and Senators of the United States should hold office during 
good behavior — practically for life ; that Governors of States should 
be appointed by the President and Senate, and should have an 
unqualified veto of the acts of the State Legislatures. 

Hamilton and his associates were called Federalists, and through 
their efforts there was organized what was known in those days as 
the " Federal party." 
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Governor George Clinton was the leader of the opposing party — the 
Democratic party, although not then called by that name. They were 
opposed to centralizing authority, and were in favor 6f leaving it in 
the hands of the people to be exercised as the majority should 
direct. There were associated with Hamilton as the advocates of 
his views such men as John Jay, Chancellor Livingston, General 
Schuyler, of Albany, the Van Rensselaer family and others, the 
wealthiest people in the State, and with a most decided cast towards 
aristocracy. The Cincinnati Society was formed about this time with 
Baron Steuben, a wealthy land-owner, as President. That society 
strongly sympathized with the advocates of centralization. 

Governor Clinton, on the other hand, was in the grain and in 
principle a Democrat. He was one of the earliest friends of the 
American cause, was the first Governor of the State, had been repeat- 
edly re-elected, and had gone through all the struggles of the Revolu- 
tion. His father was an emigrant from Ireland, who had settled at 
Little Britain, Orange County, in this State, where the Governor 
himself was born. Robert Yates, afterward for a long time Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, John Lansing, subsequently Chan.- 
cellor, and Melancthon Smith, and men of that stamp, were strong 
supporters of the Governor, and there is no doubt but that he then 
had a large majority of the people of the State who stood with 
him in opposition to the centralizing and aristocratic tendencies 
advocated by Hamilton. Even the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the formation of which was the result of a com- 
promise, and the election of Washington as first President did 
not wholly check the centralizing and aristocratic tendencies which 
had sprung up. 

It was chiefly to oppose these tendencies and influences, and to 
maintain the cause of equal rights, that the Tammany Society, or 
Columbian Order, was formed. 

It was organized the 12th day of May, 1789, about two weeks 
after Washington had taken the oath of office as the first President of 
the United States. 

The organization occurred at the old City Hall, which stood at 
the foot of Nassau street and near Wall street. 

The first constitution of the Society expressed its object to be 
" to connect in indissoluble bonds of friendship American brethren 
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of known attachment to the political rights of human nature and the 
liberties of the country." 

Another object of the Society was to conciliate the numerous 
tribes of Indians, who were devastating the defenseless frontiers and 
carrying death and desolation, with fire and tomahawk, to the hearts 
of the intrepid pioneers. Out of reverence to the memory of the 
venerated chief Tammany, and the better to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the Indian tribes, the Society adopted aboriginal forms, 
costumes and ceremonies. The year was divided into four seasons. 
December, January and February was the Season of Snows ; March, 
April and May, the Season of Blossoms ; June, July and August, the 
Season .of Fruits ; September, October and November, the Season of 
Hunting ; and the seasons were divided into Moons. An event occur- 
ring on a given day, for instance, the Inauguration of Grover Cleve- 
land, the twenty-fourth President of the United States, on March 4, 
1893, would, according to its rules, be chronicled in this way : 

Manhattan, Season of Blossoms, 17th day of the 3d Moon, Year of 
Discovery the 401st, of Independence the 117th, and of the Institution 
of the Order the 104th, 

The members of the Society were originally divided into thirteen 
tribes, corresponding to the number of the original States, but that 
division has now substantially fallen into disuse. 

New York was the Eagle Tribe ; Delaware, the Tiger ; Virginia, 
the Deer ; Georgia, the Wolf ; North Carolina, the Buffalo ; Pennsyl- 
vania, the Bee ; Connecticut, the Beaver ; New Hampshire, the 
Squirrel ; Maryland, the Fox ; New Jersey, the Tortoise ; Massachu- 
setts, the Bear ; Rhode Island, the Eel, and South Carolina, the Dog. 
Formerly, when the members joined the Society, they either chose 
the tribe to which they proposed to belong, or were assigned to one 
by the Grand Sachem ; but this observance has now fallen into disuse. 
They are all now called " Tigers," or " Tammany Tigers," probably 
from the characteristics which the great Chief Tammany, in his fare- 
well legendary address to the children of his several tribes, attributed 
to the Tiger. 

The Society elects annually thirteen Sachems, the number of the 
original thirteen States. One of them is elected as the Grand 
Sachem. This body forms the Council presided over by the Grand 
Sachem, which meets quarterly for the transaction of business. The 
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other officers of the Society are a Scribe, a Treasurer, a Sagamore 
and a Wiskinskie. The duty of the Scribe is to record the proceed- 
ings of the Society ; of the Sagamore, to take charge of its property, 
and of the Wiskinskie, to act as doorkeeper. 

Members of the Society, other than honorary, are proposed at one 
meeting, elected at the next, and initiated at the next. If they fail to 
appear in the regular order named, they cannot come up again within 
three months. They must have nearly a unanimous vote to be 
elected. The names of honorary members are inscribed on a roll 
separate from the names of the active members elected as above 
stated. At the in tiation of the Grand Sachem the " Et-hoh Song " 
is sung, commencing : 

" brothers, our Council-fire shines bright, Et-hoh." 

At the initiation of a member, a different one is sung, the first 
stanza of which is as follows : 

" Sacred's the ground where Freedom's found, 
And Virtue stamps her name ; 
Our hearts entwine at Friendship's shrine, 
And Union fans the flame. 
Our hearts, sincere, 
Shall greet you here. 
With joyful voice 
Confirm your choice. 
Et-hoh ! Et-hoh ! Et-hoh ! 

Every member who proposes a person for initiation is required to 
vouch that he is a true patriot and firmly attached to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The credit of the organization of the Society has been generally 
ascribed to William Mooney, the Society's first Grand Sachem, and a 
noted citizen of Olden New York. Mooney was an Irishman by de- 
scent, an American by birth, and a leader among the " Sons of Lib- 
erty/' or " Sons of Tammany." After the war he went into business 
as an upholsterer, first on Nassau street, afterwards on Maiden lane, 
and still later on Chatham street. In 1805, sixteen years after its 
establishment, the Society was incorporated by an Act of the Legis- 
lature by the same name by which it was originally organized. The 
charter describes it as simply a charitable institution. 
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The Society has frequently been the means of rendering assistance 
to needy and worthy objects. At its earlier meetings destitute pat- 
riots, their widows and orphans, were assisted ; and since then it has 
freely given to relieve the misfortunes inflicted upon the members of 
the human family in this and other countries £>y disease, flood and 
famine. 

For ^ few years after the organization of the Society it had its 
temporary headquarters — wigwam — at u Barden's Tavern," otherwise 
called the " Gity Tavern," in the lower part of Broadway. In 1798 
it established permanent headquarters at the southeast corner of 
Nassau and Spruce streets, in a low, wooden building, having an en- 
trance on Nassau street. The landlord of the establishment was 
Abraham B. Martling, familiarly called " Brom " Martling. This 
place was stigmatized by the Federalists by the name <c Pig-pen." 
All the leading Democrats of the day were in constant attendance 
upon the meetings held there. In 181 1 .the Society took efficient 
measures to erect a suitable hall for a place of meeting. Two at- 
tempts had been previously, but ineffectually, made — one in 1792, and 
the other in 1802. But at this time, by the efficient exertion of Col. 
Rogers and others, the sum of $28,000 was subscribed, and the corner- 
stone of the new hall was laid, on the southwest corner of Frankfort 
and Nassau streets, on the 13th day of May, 181 1. Abraham M. 
Valentine was grand marshal of the day. The members of the So- 
ciety wore the bucktail in their hats, as usual, marched in Indian file, 
and appeared in Aboriginal costume. Clarkson Crolius was the Grand 
Sachem. He laid the corner-stone, and made a short and spirited ad- 
dress to the Sachems, warriors and members present, telling them that 
here they would hereafter meet to recount to the young warriors and 
hunters the virtuous and heroic deeds of their fathers. Alpheus Sher- 
man delivered the oration. The hall was speedily finished, and in the 
next year, 18 12, was first occupied as the regular wigwam of the 
Society, and continued the headquarters of the Democracy until 1867, 
when the Society erected the new Tammany Hall, the present wig- 
wam, on the north side of Fourteenth street, between Irving place 
and Third avenue, which it has ever since occupied, and which ib still 
the headquarters of the Democracy of the City of New York. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tammany Braves and the Creek Indian 1 Chiefs. 

In 1790 there occurred one of the most interesting events in the 
annals of the Society, which illustrates the benefits of one of the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. 

The Creek Indians in the* Carolinas and Georgia were continually- 
harassing the white settlers in those States, and the Government had 
tried, but in vain, to form a treaty of friendship with them. An in- 
genious plan was devised in February, 1790, to lure their great Chief, 
Alexander McGillivray, an educated half-breed, to New York City, 
for the purpose of making a treaty of peace with him, and thereby 
avert the calamities of war. On the 10th of March, Washington had 
an interview with Col. Marinus Willett, who promised to undertake 
the mission to the Creeks. On the 1st of July the President received 
official information that Willett was on his return, accompanied by 
McGillivray and twenty- eight of his principal Chiefs and warriors, and 
had advanced as far as Hopewell, in South Carolina. Messages were 
at once sent to the Governors of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, requesting them to show every possible attention to the travel- 
ers, at the public expense. 

Their arrival in New York created a sensation. The members of 
the Tammany Society, arrayed in Indian costume, went out to meet 
them with the military, and escorted them to the house of Secretary 
Knox, where they were received with great ceremony. They were 
then taken and introduced to Washington, and then to Governor 
Clinton, after which they were taken by the Tammany Sachems to 
the temporary wigwam at " Barden's Tavern." 

It is related that directly upon the Indian Chief McGillivray seeing 
the Tammany Braves, he took to the wigwam " like a duck to water " ; 
from which some observing critic has suggested that McGillivray 
must have been born a Democrat. 

McGillivray and his Associate Chiefs remained in the city for 
nearly six weeks. A military review by Washington for their benefit 
occurred on Col. Cruger's grounds, July 27, which was attended by 
the prominent men of the day, including Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, Gov. Clinton, and a large array of officers in full uniform. 

On the 2d of August the Indian Chiefs were entertained with a 
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great banquet, at which were present all the notable statesmen of the 
time. The Tammany Braves enlivened the occasion with songs, and 
the Creek Sachems danced. The orators of both parties made long 
speeches, and wine flowed freely. 

Washington dined several of the Chiefs one day at his own table, 
and after the meal invited them to walk down Broadway. They were 
taken to the Tammany Wigwam, where a full sized portrait of Mc- 
Gillivray, painted by Trumbull, the artist, was on exhibition. The 
Indians, upon beholding it, stood stiff and mute with astonishment. 
McGillivray advanced and touched the cold, flat surface with his hand, 
and exclaimed " Ugh ! " Each of the others slowly followed his ex- 
ample, and all turned away, suspicious of the art which had imprinted 
a great chief, dressed for battle and standing beside his war horse, 
upon a strip of canvas. 

Secretary Knox, after some time spent in preliminaries, succeeded 
in negotiating a satisfactory treaty, which was ratified in Federal 
Hall, with great ceremony, on the 13th of August. Washington and 
his suite appeared at noon of that day in the Hall of Representatives, 
and presently the Tammany Sachems ushered in McGillivray and his 
Chiefs, adorned with their finest feathers. The treaty was read and 
interpreted, and the President, in a short, forcible speech, explained 
the justice of its various provisions, to each of which the Indian 
potentates grunted approval. McGillivray made a short speech in 
reply. The treaty was duly signed. Washington presented the 
Chieftain with a string of wampum, for a memorial, with a paper of 
tobacco as a substitute for the ancient calumet, and then came a gen- 
eral shaking of hands, and the ceremonies were concluded by a " Song 
of Peace," in which the Tammany Sachems and the Creek Indians, 
joined in their own peculiar fashion. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Tammany's Celebration of the 300TH Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America. 
On the 1 2th day of October, 1792, the Tammany Society, or 
Columbian Order, celebrated the 300th anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus — the first celebration of the event in this 
country. 

The following account of the celebration is taken from the address 
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of Edward F. De Lancy, delivered October 4, 1892, before the 
New York Historical Society : 

On October 10, 1792, each member received the following notice: The mem- 
bers of the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, are hereby notified that an extra 
meeting will be held in the Wigwam, the 12th inst., at seven o'clock, to celebrate 
the third century since the discovery of America by Columbus. 

By order of the Grand Sachem, 

Benjamin Strong, 
October 10, 1792. Scribe. 

The society accordingly met at the Wigwam, and an address was delivered by 
Mr. John B. Johnston, which was followed by a dinner and the drinking of appro- 
priate toasts. Previous to the meeting there was displayed at the Wigwam an 
illuminated monument in honor of Columbus, erected by the Society. The following 
is an account of it, and the celebration, written at the time, which is of more interest 
than any briefer statement of my own : 

" New York, October 17, 1792. 

The 1 2th inst., being the commencement of the IV. Columbian Century, 
was observed as a Century Festival by the Tammany Society, and celebrated in 
that style of sentiment which distinguishes this social and patriotic institution. In 
the evening a monument was erected to the memory of Columbus, ornamented by 
transparency with a variety of suitable devices. 

This beautiful exhibition was exposed for the gratification of the public curiosity 
some time previous to the meeting of the society. 

An elegant oration was delivered by Mr. John B. Johnston, in which several of 
the principal events in the life of this remarkable man were pathetically described, 
and the interesting consequences, to which his great achievements had already con- 
ducted, and must still conduct the affairs of mankind, were pointed out in a manner 
extremely satisfactory. 

During the evening's entertainment, a variety of rational amusements were 
enjoyed. The following are some of the toasts which were drank : 

' The memory of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of this new world/ 

* May the new world never experience the vices and miseries of the old ; and be a 
happy asylum for the oppressed of all nations and of all religions. ' 

' May peace and liberty ever pervade the United Columbian States/ 

' May this be the last centenary festival of the Columbian Order that finds a slave 
on this globe/ 

' May the fourth century be as remarkable for the improvement and knowledge 
of the rights of man, as the first was for discovery and the improvement of nautic 
science/ 

' May the deliverers of America never experience ,that ingratitude from their 
country which Columbus experienced from his King. ' 

' May the genius of liberty, as she has conducted the sons of Columbia with glory 
to the commencement of the fourth century, guard their fame to the end of time/ 
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Several moral and patriotic songs, inculcating the Love of Country and of 
Freedom, were gratifying in the highest degree. Among others an ode was com- 
posed and sung on the occasion (some stanzas of which are here given) : 
Ye sons of freedom, hail the day, 

That brought a second world to view ; 
To great Columbus' mem'ry pay 
The praise and honor justly due. 
Chorus : Let the important theme inspire 
Each breast with patriotic fire. 
Long did oppression o'er the world, 

Her sanguine banners wide display : 
Dark bigotry her thunders hurl'd, 
And freedom's domes in ruin lay. 
Justice and liberty had flown, 
And tyrants called the world their own. 
Thus heaven our race with pity viewed ; 

Resolved bright freedom to restore ; 
And, heaven directed o'er the flood, 
Columbus found her on this shore. 

O'er the bless'd land with rays divine, 
She shone, and shall forever shine. 
Hark ! from above, the great decree 
Floats in celestial notes along, 
" Columbia ever shall be free," 

Exulting thousands swell the song. 
Patriots revere the great decree. 
Columbia ever shall be free. 
Here shall enthusiastic love, 

Which freemen to their country owe ; 
Enkindled, glorious from above, 
In every patriot bosom glow, 

Inspire the heart, the arm extend, 
The rights of freedom to defend. 
Secure forever, and entire, 
The Rights of Man shall here remain. 

Here commerce shall her sails extend, 

Science diffuse her kindest ray : 
Religion's purest flames ascend, 

And peace shall crown each happy day. 
Then while we keep this jubilee, 

While seated 'round this awful shrine. 
Columbus' deeds our theme shall be, 

And liberty that gift divine." 
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The monument is upwards of fourteen feet in height, being well illuminated, and 
resembling black marble ; it blended, in an agreeable manner, a grave and solemn 
with* a brilliant appearance. At the base a globe appears, emerging out of the 
clouds and chaos, presenting a rude sketch of the once uncultivated coast of America. 
On its pyramidal part, History is seen drawing up the curtain of oblivion, which dis- 
covers the four following representations : 

First, and on the right side of the obelisk, is presented a commercial port, and an 
expanding ocean ; here Columbus, while musing over the insignia of geometry and 
navigation, the favorite studies of his youth, is instructed by Science to cross the 
great Atlantic. She appears in luminous clouds, hovering over its skirts; with one 
hand she presents Columbus with a compass, and with the other, she points to the 
setting sun. Under her feet is seen a sphere, the eastern half of which is made to 
represent the then known terraqueous globe ; the western is left a blank. On the 
pedestal is the following inscription : 

THIS MONUM EN T 

WAS ERECTED BY THE 

TAMMANY SOCIETY, OR, COLUMBIAN ORDER 

OCTOBER 12, MDCCXCII, 

TO COMMEMORATE 
the IVth COLUMBIAN CENTURY : 
AN INTERESTING and ILLUSTRIOUS 
.ERA. 

On the upper part of the obelisk is seen the arms of Genoa, supported by the 
beak of a prone eagle. The second side, or front, of the monument shows the first 
landing of Columbus. He is represented in a state of adoration : his followers pros- 
trate as supplicants around him, and a group of American natives at a distance. 
Historical truth is attended to, and the inscription on the pedestal is as follows : 

SACRED TO the MEMORY 
OF 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
THE DISCOVERER OF A NEW WORLD, 

OCTOBER 12, 1492. 

Above, the arms of Europe and America are blended and supported as on the right 
side of the monument, 

The third or left side exhibits the splendid reception of Columbus by the Court of 
Spain, on his first return from America. He is seated at the right hand of Ferdinand, 
and his illustrious patroness Isabella. A map of the newly discovered countries, 
and some of their peculiar productions, lying at his feet, distinguishes the interesting 
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scene. Above, the prone eagle supports the arms of Isabella, and on the pedestal is 
the following inscription : 

COLUMBUS 
WAS BORN AT GENOA, 
1447 ; 

WAS RECEIVED BY THE COURT OF SPAIN 
IN TRIUMPH, 
1493; 

WAS PUT IN CHAINS BY ITS ORDER, 
SEPTEMBER, 1 500 ; 

died at VALLADOLID 

MAY 20, I 506. 

The last scene, exhibited on the rear, or fourth, side of the obelisk, strongly con- 
trasts with the one just described ; Columbus is seen in his chamber pensive and 
neglected. The chains with which he had been cruelly loaded hang against its bare 
walls, on which is seen written, " The ingratitude of Kings." To cheer his declining 
moments, the Genius of Liberty appears before him : the glory which surrounds him 
seems to illuminate his solitary habitation. The emblems of despotism and super- 
stition are crushed beneath her feet ; and, to intimate the gratitude and respect of 
posterity, she points to a monument, sacred to his memory, reared by the Columbian 
Order. On the pedestal, Nature is seen caressing her various progeny ; her tawny 
offspring seem to mourn over the urn of Columbus. The upper part of the obelisk is 
embellished as on the other sides. But the eagle, as an emblem of civil government, 
is seen no longer prone, or loaded with the decorations of heraldry : she soars in an 
open sky, grasping in her talons a ferule, inscribed, 

the RIGHTS OF MAN. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Tammany Society and the Victims of British Prison Ships 
at the wallabout. 

(In part from Valentine's Manual, 1845.) 

After many attempts to induce Congress to take action, the Tam- 
many Society, in 1808, determined to perform a duty of patriotism 
which will ever be recalled in its honor. 

Since the Revolution, the bones of those who died on board of the 
prison ships at the Wallabout, had been permitted to bleach upon the 
shore. 

This inhumanity has been often censured in the severest terms. 
From the most reliable accounts not less than 11,500 'souls perished 
on board the various ships which were moored in the East River, 
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while the British, during the Revolution, had possession of New- 
York. 

It has been related that Paine predicted that before America would 
submit to the unjust demands upon her by Great Britain, the bones of 
three millions of her citizens would whiten the shores of their country,, 
and the bones of 11,500 had indeed whitened the shores of the Walla- 
bout. 

It is not intended at this time to describe their sufferings, but we 
cannot refrain from making a short extract from the poem of Philip 
Freneau, the cleverest bard of our Revolutionary era, and the room- 
mate in college of President Madison, which so forcibly and point- 
edly tells the story of their woes : 

" Each day at least six carcases we bore, 
And scratched them graves along the sandy shore. 
By feeble hands the shallow graves were made — 
No stone memorial o'er their corpses laid, 
In barren sands and far away from home they lie — 
No friend to shed a tear in passing by. 
O'er the mean tombs insulting Britons tread, 
Spurn at the sand, and curse the rebel dead." 

To collect the bones of these martyrs and provide a suitable place 
for their deposit was the object to which the Tammany Society- 
addressed itself. 

In making improvements near the Navy Yard, a number of casks- 
and boxes had been filled with these remains and preserved by John 
Jackson, Esq., for interment. A great many persons had repeatedly 
suggested that some suitable place should be provided for them. 

The Tammany Society took up the subject as early as 1803, and 
finally, in 1807, no action having been taken by Congress, appointed 
a committee called the " Wallabout Committee " to take measures, 
for carrying the long contemplated design of interment into effect. 

The Wallabout Committee reported in February, 1808, and imme- 
diately measures were taken to carry into effect their suggestions. The 
corner-stone of the tomb was laid on the 13th of April, 1808, when a 
grand and imposing procession was formed under the direction of 
Major Aycregg, Grand Marshal. The military companies and civic 
societies united with the Tammany, and proceeded to the spot, where 
Joseph D. Fay, Esq., the orator of the day, delivered an eloquent and 
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impassioned oration. Referring to those who had perished for the 
love they bore their country, he said : 

" On this day we lay the corner-stone of their tomb. Their ashes 
hitherto have been blown about like summer's dust in the whirlwind. 
But a marble column shall rise on this spot and tell to future ages the 
story that they had to choose death or slavery, and that they nobly 
elected the former. The curious mariner shall point to it in silent 
admiration, as he passes at a distance, and posterity shall call it the 
tomb of the patriots." 

The vault being completed, the Society fixed on the 25th of May 
of the same year for consigning the bones to their final resting place ; 
but the ceremony was postponed, on account of a storm, until the 
next day, when one of the largest and most magnificent funeral pag- 
eants which this city has ever witnessed took place. Garret Sickles 
was the Grand Marshal of the day. The first feature in the procession 
was a trumpeter, mounted on a black horse, carrying irf his hand a 
black flag, upon which was inscribed in letters of gold : " Mortals, 
Avaunt ! 11,500 spirits of the martyred brave ; approach the tomb of 
honor, of glory, of virtuous patriotism." 

Then followed the military, under command of Brigadier-General 
Morton, and immediately after the Wallabout Committee, each mem- 
ber with a bucktail in his hat. Then came "the Tammany Society, 
headed by Benjaman Romaine, Grand Sachem, with all the insignia 
of their Order, making a most impressive display. 

The Municipal Governments of New York and Brooklyn came 
next. 

DeWitt Clinton was then Mayor of the City — followed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, D. D. Tompkins, and Lieutenant-Governor John 
Broome, members of Congress, Military and Naval Officers of the 
United States, and, finally, all the various civic societies of the city. 

The procession proceeded through the then principal streets, 
crossed to Brooklyn and moved to the vault in Hudson Avenue, near 
York Street, which was to contain the remains of the patriot dead. 

Dr. Benjamin De Witt delivered the oration, which he had pre- 
pared at the request of the Tammany Society. After its conclusion, 
the coffins were deposited in the tomb, and the procession returned 
to the city. 

In performing this act, the Tammany Society felt the disgrace 
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which justly attached to our country for the neglect which it showed 
to the memory of these departed patriots, and they determined to 
wipe away the stain. 

It is to be hoped that a suitable monument may yet be erected 
in honor of the martyred dead, and that Congress may be inspired to 
perform this patriotic duty. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Tammany Hall and the War of 1812. 

Tammany Hall was a vigorous supporter of the War of 181 2, and, 
during the war, the Wigwam was the headquarters of those in this 
State who favored its energetic prosecution. Upon several occasions, 
when this city was threatened with an attack from British troops, the 
members of the Tammany Society offered their services to the Com- 
mittee of Defense, and repaired in a body to the forts, and performed 
patriotic labor in the work of building intrenchments at Harlem, at 
Brooklyn Heights, and at Greenwich Barracks. 

The principles involved in the war, and maintained by the United 
States, were the very ones for which the Sons of Liberty and the 
Sons of Tammany had fought in the Revolution, and to promote 
which the Tammany Society had been organized. The American 
Revolution had only given the people of the United States their 
independence on land. Great Britain, after the Treaty of Peace of 
1783, still claimed and exercised arbitrary power on the sea, not only 
against us, but against all nations. 

The immediate cause of the war was this : It transpired that in 
the long wars between Great Britain and France, growing out of the 
French Revolution, commencing in 1793, and continuing, with slight 
intermission, for more than twenty years, the ranks of the British 
forces had become thinned on both land and sea, and the commanders 
of British warships found our merchant vessels a convenient recruit- 
ing ground. 

The high-handed man-stealing operations were conducted in this 
wise : \A British cruiser, short of men, would bring to and board an 
American vessel engaged in lawful commerce, under the pretence of 
the right of search for goods contraband of war, and, once aboard, 
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the British officers would seize American seamen, on the alleged 
ground that they were British subjects. 

The British claim was this : That a person once a British subject 
was always a British subject ; that he could not, by any act of his 
own, nor by any act of any other nation, ever release himself from his 
allegiance to the British Crown. In other words, Great Britain denied 
the right of expatriation, and insisted that the circumstance of the 
birth of a person under the British flag made him a subject and slave 
to the British Crown forever, and that, as every nation, for its own 
preservation, had the right to enforce the services of its own citizens 
or subjects, which was not denied, she had the right to seize her 
subjects wherever she could find them. 

Great Britain also claimed the right to seize and confiscate our mer- 
chant vessels for trading with France, her e^iemy, although not able, 
herself, to maintain a blockade of French ports. 

The United States earnestly, but unavailingly, protested against 
these high-handed wrongs. We had, from almost the beginning, 
adopted as our national policy, that pur ships on the high seas were 
to be regarded as within our exclusive jurisdiction — as if a part of our 
territory — not subject to invasion or search, nor our seamen in any 
case liable to seizure ; and that any foreigner, after five years' resi- 
dence and compliance with certain forms, might renounce his alle- 
giance to the nation of his birth, and become a citizen of the United 
States as completely as if he were native born. 

Great Britain, however, had never recognized the correctness of 
our policy, notwithstanding it was founded upon the great doctrine 
of natural rights and of universal liberty. Under her claim our entire 
merchant marine was placed in constant jeopardy. Any merchant 
vessel engaged in lawful commercial pursuits was liable, at any mo- 
ment, in any part of the broad expanse of the ocean, to be boarded 
and overhauled by a British cruiser short of men. The only judges 
to determine respecting the national character of any seaman, whether 
he was a British subject, were the British commanders themselves, 
and there was no appeal from their decision. 

There never was any way to obtain exact information of the whole 
number of American seamen stolen by British cruisers ; but, from the 
best official estimate, they numbered in the aggregate, before the 
war was declared, nearly as many as would be sufficient to man the 
whole British navy at that day. 
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Before declaring open war, we exhausted every other means to 
stop the high-handed outrages. 

In 1806, by the advice of Jefferson, who was then President, Con- 
gress passed what was called the <fc Non-Importation Act," and in 
1807 the <f Embargo Act." The Non-Importation Act prohibited the 
importation of British goods. The Embargo Act prohibited all ves- 
sels in the ports of the United States from sailing for any foreign port, 
except foreign ships in ballast, or with cargoes taken on board be- 
fore notification of the Act, and coastwise vessels were required to 
give heavy bonds to land their cargoes in the United States. 

But these measures did not stop British outrages. They went on 
as before, and in 18 12 Congress declared war against Great Britain. 

The quarrel itself was attended with varying results during* its 
progress. We invaded Canada ; the British captured, sacked and 
burned Washington. The victories and defeats, as respects the con- 
tending armies, were very nearly equally divided. 

The Southern, Western and Middle States, including New York, 
of course, and Tammany Hall, as standing in the front ground, 
favored a vigorous prosecution of the war. The Eastern States 
opposed it, and it is related that extremists in Massachusetts sang 
songs for a return to the British flag. The meeting called the 
" Hartford Convention " was held in opposition to the war ; it was a 
disgraceful affair. 

Under the severe pressure of the opposition, a treaty of peace, not 
creditable to the United States, was concluded at Ghent on the 24th 
of December, 18 14, which omitted any guaranty against the search 
of American vessels, or the seizure and impressment of American 
seamen, or any other provision against a recurrence of the outrages 
for which the war had been waged. - But, as if by the hand of Provi- 
dence, intelligence of this treaty of peace, neither steam nor elec- 
tricity having been utilized, did not reach American or British gen- 
erals in this country until the Battle of New Orleans had been fought, 
January 8, 181 5. 

That battle was a decisive battle. The victory won by Gen. 
Jackson, in its results, was a complete guaranty against the search of 
American vessels, or the impressment of American seamen, as com- 
pletely so, in fact, as if the previous treaty had contained most 
explicit provisions against such depredations. Great Britain never 
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renewed her claim of the right of seizure and impressment upon the 
high seas, and has since acknowledged the justice of the American 
claim, and it has, by common consent, as it were, become the estab- 
lished law of nations. 

The result of the war of 1812 may be said to have secured the 
enjoyment of equal rights upon the sea, freed from the depredations 
of any one country as against another. The right of expatriation is 
acknowledged by Great Britain, and almost, if not universally, by all 
nations. 

All honor to Tammany Hall for the part it played in support of 
that great war, by which our independence was achieved on the sea, 
as it had previously been on the land. General Jackson's victory at 
New Orleans gave the Democracy the ascendancy for over a quarter 
of a century. 

CHAPTER X. 

Tammany Hall the Champion of the Cause of the 

Masses. 

Space will not admit of more than a brief mention of many of the 
other achievements of Tammany Hall, as a patriotic or political or- 
ganization, in fostering the love of liberty and the spirit of National 
Independence, and in maintaining the cause of the masses. 

The Tammany Society was the first to celebrate Washington's 
birthday after his inauguration as President in 1789. 

It has never omitted the celebration of the birthday of our National 
Independence — the 4th of July — and, as is believed, is the only 
Society in the United States which has always performed that patri- 
otic duty. 

The first Constitution of the State, adopted in 1777, had limited 
the right to vote by a property qualification, whereby the great mass 
of the people stood disfranchised. The influence of Tammany Hall 
was exerted in the most successful way in framing the Constitutions 
of 1 82 1 and 1846, extending the ballot and establishing the system 
of manhood suffrage, as we have it in this State to-day. 

At different times and by various names, such as " American 
Party," " Know-Nothing Party," and others, which need not now be 
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mentioned in particular, it has been attempted to proscribe persons 
not born in the United States, and to prevent their becoming citizens, 
or to delay their admission as such by a very extended term ; but 
Tammany Hall has always vigorously opposed all attempts at pro- 
scription, and has maintained our wise and liberal National policy, 
which has always welcomed to our shores and invited to our citizen- 
ship the down-trodden people of other nations, except thieves, pau- 
pers and Chinese. 

Tammany Hall has always been opposed to monopolies, to class 
legislation, to all laws to favor an individual, or class of individuals, 
over the other members of the community in the acquisition of 
wealth, or in the enjoyment of special privileges. 

It is matter of history that Tammany Hall has always stood firmly 
for the preservation of the Union, and against every influence which 
would sever its, bonds, or mar the fraternal and kindly relations that 
should exist between the great family of States. 

During the Civil War the Tammany Society fitted out and sent a 
fully equipped regiment to the field of battle, known as the M Tam- 
many Regiment," and the members of the organization raised other 
regiments and brigades for the war. 

Tammany Hall has always stood for the cause of labor, and has 
championed every reasonable measure which the Labor Organizations 
themselves devised for the improvement of the condition of the masses. 

CHAPTER XI. 
The Way Tammany Hall is Organized at Present. 

The organization of Tammany Hall springs directly from the 
people, and is composed of regular committees for the whole City of 
New York as follows : 

A General Committee. 

A Committee on Organization. 

An Executive Committee. 

A Finance Committee. 

A Committee on Correspondence. 

A Naturalization Committee. 

A Printing Committee. 
The City is divided by law into thirty Assembly Districts. 
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There is in each of these" Assembly Districts a District Committee. 
Each Assembly District is in turn divided by law into Election 
Districts. 

A primary election is held in each of the Assembly Districts in the 
early part of January of each year, for the election of delegates to 
represent the District in the General Committee and for the election 
of the members of the District Committee, pursuant to the call of the 
General Committee of the preceding year. 

The call fixes the place, and appoints the time for the holding of 
such primary election, and, on the nomination of the representatives 
of the District, names the inspectors who are to receive and 
canvass the votes, and certify the result. All of the voters of the 
District in sympathy with the doctrines of the Democratic party are 
eligible to vote at such election. The ballots for such primary elec- 
tion contain the names of candidates for delegates to the General 
Committee, and of candidates for members of the District Committee, 
respectively. They have printed upon them the time and place for 
the meeting of each body in the District for the purposes of organi- 
zation, and the time of the meeting of the delegates to the General 
Committee at Tammany Hall for the like purpose. 

Immediately on the close of the election, the inspectors, who 
are required to act under oath, canvass the votes and make a certificate 
showing the result. At the time and place designated on the ballot 
for the meeting in the Assembly District of the delegates to the 
General Committee, for the purpose of organization, they assemble 
and organize by electing a chairman and secretary, and by selecting 
from their body one of their number as the representative of the 
District in the Executive Committee, and of a certain number (fixed 
by the rules of the General Committee) as representatives of 
the District in the Committee on Organization. 

At the time designated on the ballot for the meeting of the 
General Committee, the delegates to it from the several Assembly 
Districts meet at Tammany Hall, and organize by electing a chair- 
man, four general secretaries, one vice-chairman and one secretary 
from each Assembly District and a sergeant-at-arms. 

The Chairman of the General Committee appoints the other com- 
mittees, except the Committee on Organization and the Executive 
Committee. 
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The Committee on Organization is composed of the delegates to 
the General Committee from each Assembly District selected for that 
purpose. Its officers are a chairman, a vice-chairman, a reading sec- 
retary, three recording secretaries, two corresponding secretaries and 
a sergeant-at-arms. 

The Executive Committee is composed of one delegate from each 
Assembly District, selected for that purpose by the delegat.es of the 
district to the General Committee, and approved by the Committee on 
Organization. Its officers are a chairman and a secretary.. 

The Chairman of the General Committee, of the Committee on 
Organization, of the Finance Committee and of the Committee on Cor- 
respondence are ex-officio members of the Executive Committee. 

We will now turn our attention back to the District Committee of 
the Assembly Districts. It is composed of the members elected by 
ballot as such at the primary election, and also of the members of the 
General Committee from the district. 

- The officers of the District Committee consist of a chairman, two 
secretaries, a treasurer, five or more vice-chairmen and one cap- 
tain for each Election District, as may be provided by the rules of 
the District Committee. 

The Captains of the Election Districts are selected by the District 
Committees, and are usually appointed a month or two before the 
general election in each year. There is assigned to their assistance 
from ten to twenty-five Lieutenants or Aids, as circumstances may 
require. It is their duty to acquire a knowledge of all the voters 
in their Election District, and to promote by all proper means the 
success of the Democracy at the polls. They are held responsible to 
the District Committee for the management of their Election Districts, 
respectively. 

There is in every Assembly District a regular headquarters of the 
District Committee, which is always kept open for the members of 
the Organization in the District. 

In nearly all the districts there is, in addition to the regular head- 
quarters of the District Committee, a club-house, organized to promote 
the welfare of the Democratic party. In some of the Districts the 
club-house is used for the accommodation of the District Committee. 
Nearly all these club-houses bear Indian names, or the names of 
Jefferson, or Jackson, or other distinguished Democrats. 
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Many of these club-houses have been specially erected for the pur- 
pose, and are fitted up with all the comforts and conveniences of 
modern club-houses. Their attractions have aided greatly in the 
cultivation of friendships between tfye members of the Democratic 
family, in the study and advancement of Democratic doctrines, and 
in binding the members of the great organization together in unity 
and harmony. 

Such is a brief sketch of Tammany Hall. 

There n@ver before was a time, in its long history of over a hun- 
dred years, that it enjoyed a more enviable reputation than it does 
to-day, not only in* the city, but throughout the State and Nation. 

Well may we say that it " wears without corrival all its dignities." 
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Richard Croker on Politics, 



TAMMANY HALL AND THE DEMOCRACY. 



Reprinted by special permission from the "North American Review" 
Copyright, 1892, by Lloyd Bryce. 



No political party can with reason expect to obtain power, or to 
maintain itself in power, unless it be efficiently organized. Between 
the aggressive forces of two similar groups of ideas, one entertained 
by a knot of theorists, the other enunciated by a well-compacted 
organization, there is sucK a difference as exists between a mob and a 
military battalion. The mob is fickle, bold, and timid by turns, and 
even in different portions it is at the same time swayed by conflicting 
emotions. In fact, it is a mere creature of emotion, while the drilled 
and compacted battalion is animated and supported by purpose and 
scientific plan. It has leaders, and these leaders are known to every 
man in the ranks and possess their confidence. It is thus that a single 
company of infantry is able to quell almost any popular outbreak in 
a city ; and a regiment is completely master of the situation, even if it 
be outnumbered by the malcontents in the proportion of ten or twenty 
to one. 

The value of organization in the case of political parties does 
not appear so obviously upon the surface ; but in point of fact 
organization is one of the main factors of success, and without it there 
can be no enduring result. In the immense Republic of the United 
States, which is really a congress or union of over forty separate 
republics, each having its interests more or less dissociated from those 
of the others, and yet acknowledging the bond of a common political 
interest, the organization of a national party must, to a large extent, 
be based upon a system of deferential compromise, and be an 
aggregation. The Democrat of New York and the Democrat of Iowa 
are agreed upon certain fundamental doctrines, and in order to put 
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these in action, they forbear to press the acceptance of ideas as to 
which they are at variance. They only vote for the same candidate 
once in four years. At other elections they choose governors,, 
representatives, etc., who are at liberty to entertain widely different 
views as to the extent to which certain political theories should be 
made to operate. Thus, an ultra tariff reformer from Nebraska and a 
very mild tariff reformer from some redeemed district of Pennsylvania 
or Massachusetts may each be an excellent Democrat at home ; and 
they may vote harmoniously as congressmen on national questions,, 
but the two are not as strong and effective as if they were both 
members of some political club with one watchword and one 
purpose. 

No great army ever has the cohesive power of a regiment. The 
larger the mass the less perfectly do its members know the habits and 
purposes of its leader, having no close personal contact with him ; 
but in the regiment, which is the unit and type of military strength, 
every private knows his captain and his colonel as well. In the 
course of service he sees all his comrades and officers in array ; he 
sees the officers advance and salute the commander and that salute 
returned, and thus experiences the spirit and purpose that animate 
the entire body. This feeling of common purpose is the supreme aim 
of military organization in the direction of effectiveness ; and a com- 
pacted and select political club or society is governed by the same 
processes. 

It does not detract at all from the truth of this statement that local 
political organizations composed largely of depraved men of revolu- 
tionary tendencies have often been powerful engines in government. 
It rather proves the essential verity of the principle, and indicates 
the necessity of a sound, political basis. Cavalry is an important and 
powerful factor in war, whether it consists of a horde of Scythian rob- 
bers following some incarnate fiend of strife, or of a gallant " Six 
Hundred " charging down some Valley of Death in obedience to a 
mistaken order and led by a fearless and trained leader. When we 
consider the ghastly turmoil of the French Revolution we cannot fail 
to admire the success, the influence, the resistless power of the Jacobin 
Club, not because the club was praiseworthy, since its actions were 
abhorrent, but because it was skillfully organized and handled. 
When its representatives sat in the convention they knew their orders, 
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and they were also conscious that it was their business to carry them 
out. They acted upon the principle that obedience to orders is the 
first duty of the soldier, and that "politics is war." Chess is war, 
business is war, the rivalry of students and of athletes is war. Every- 
thing is war in which men strive for mastery and power as against 
other men, and this is one of the essential conditions of progress. 

The City of New York to-day contains a political organization 
which, in respect of age, skillful management, unity of purpose, devo- 
tion to correct principles, public usefulness, and, finally, success, has 
no superior, and, in rriy opinion, no equal in political affairs the world 
over. I mean the Tammany Democracy. I do not propose to de- 
fend the Tammany organization ; neither do I propose to defend sun- 
rise as an exhibition of celestial mechanics nor a democratic form of 
government as an illustration of human liberty at its best. In the 
campaign of 1891 almost the only argument used by the Republicans 
against the Democrats was the assertion that Flower was a candidate 
of a corrupt political club, and that club was named Tammany. Tam- 
many was accused of every vice and crime known to Republican 
orators ; it was a fountain-head of corruption ; it was because of it 
that every farmer throughout the State could not at once pay off his 
mortgages ; it took forty millions annually from the citizens of New 
York and gave them nothing in exchange for it. To the credit of 
the Democrats let us note the fact that, while this torrent of abuse 
was being poured upon the heads of voters, Democrats did as the in- 
habitants of Spain are said to do when the clouds are opened — " they 
let it rain." Nobody apologized for the misdeeds of the alleged male- 
factor ; the Democrats went before the people on legitimate issues, 
and the result of the affair was expressed in the figures, 47,937 
majority. I doubt if the Democracy would have fared anything like 
as well if they had defended or apologized or explained away. " He 
who excuses himself accuses himself" is a time-worn proverb. THey 
let Mr. Fassett shout himself hoarse over " Tammany corruption," and 
they won the victory. 

In fact, such a defensive attitude would have been wholly at vari- 
ance with the basis on which the Tammany Democracy acts. A well- 
organized political club is made for the purpose of aggressive warfare. 
It must move, and it must always move forward against its enemies. 
If it makes mistakes it leaves them behind and goes ahead. If it is 
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encumbered by useless baggage or half-hearted or traitorous camp- 
followers it cuts them off and goes ahead. While it does not claim to 
be exempt from error, it does claim to be always aiming at success 
by proper and lawful methods, and to have the good of the general 
community always in view as its end of effort. Such an organization 
has no time or place for apologies or excuses, and to indulge in them 
would hazard its existence and certainly destroy its usefulness. > 

The City and County of New York comprise a population of nearly 
two millions, and furnish the business arena for near-by residents who 
represent two millions more. The political party, then, that is upper- 
most in New York legislates locally for the largest municipal consti- 
tuency on the planet except one. The task is clearly one of enormous 
magnitude, and demands a combination of skill, enterprise, knowledge, 
resolution, and what is known as " executive ability/' which' cannot 
be at once made to order, and cannot be furnished by any body of 
theorists, no matter how full may be their pockets or how righteous 
may be their intentions. Since the Whig party went out of existence 
the Democrats have administered the affairs of New York County, 
rarely even losing the Mayoralty except on personal grounds, always 
having the majority in the Board of Aldermen, and as a rule the 
Sheriff's and County Clerk's offices. And at the same time the guid- 
ing force of the New York Democracy has proceeded from the Tam- 
many organization. 

As one of the members of this organization, I simply do what all 
its members are ready to do as occasion offers, and that is, to stand 
by its principles and affirm its record. We assert, to begin with, that 
its system is admirable in theory and works excellently w T ell in practice. 

There are now twenty-four # Assembly Districts in the county, 
which are represented in an Executive Committee by one member 
from each district, whose duty it is to oversee all political movements 
in his district, from the sessions of the primaries down to the final 
counting of the ballots after the election polls are closed. This mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee is a citizen of repute, always a man 
of ability and good executive training. If he were not he could not 
be permitted to take or hold the place. If he goes to sleep or com- 
mits overt acts that shock public morality he is compelled to resign. 



* Since Mr. Croker wrote this article the new reapportionment has 'increased the number of Assembly 
Districts from twenty-four to thirty. 
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Such casualties rarely occur, because they are. not the natural growth 
of the system of selection which the organization practices ; but when 
Tammany discovers a deceased growth in her organization, it is a 
matter of record that she does not hesitate at its extirpation. 

Coincident with the plan that all the Assembly Districts shall be 
thoroughly looked after by experienced leaders- who are in close 
touch with the Central Committees, is the development of the doctrinei 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire ; in other words, that good work 
is worth paying for, and in order that it may be good must be paid 
for. The affairs of a vast community are to be administered. Skillful 
men must administer them. These men must be compensated. The 
principle is precisely the same as that which governs the workings of 
a railway, or a bank, or a factory ; and it is an illustration of the 
operation of sophistries and unsound moralities, so much in vogue 
aniong our closet reformers, that any persons who have outgrown the 
kindergarten should shut their eyes to this obvious truth. Now, 
since there must be officials, and since these officials must be paid, 
and well paid, in order to insure able and constant service, why should 
they not be selected from the membership of the society that organ- 
izes the victories of the dominant party ? 

In my opinion, to ask this question is to answer it. And I add 
that the statement made by the enemies of Tammany that " Tammany 
stands by its friends,'' is, in fact, praise, although intended for abuse. 
Tammany does stand by its friends, and it always will until some such 
change occurs in human affairs as will make it praiseworthy and ben- 
eficial that a man or an association should stand by his or its enemies. 
We are willing to admit that the logical result of this principle of 
action would be that all the employees of the city government, from 
the Mayor to the porter who makes the fire in his office, should be 
members of the Tammany organization. This would not be to their 
discredit. And if any one of them commits a malfeasance, he is just 
as responsible to the people as though he were lifted bodily out of the 
" Union League'' or some transient "Citizens' Reform Association," 
and he will at once find himself outside of the Tammany membership 
also. 

Fearfully and wonderfully made are the tales that are sent out into 
the rural districts touching the evil effects of "Tammany rule." The 
trembling countryman on arriving in New York expects to fall into a 
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quagmire of muddy streets, and while struggling through these quick- 
sands he fears the bunco man on one side and the sandbagger on the 
other. Reaching some hotel, he counts on being murdered in 'his bed 
unless he double lock his door. That his landlord should swindle him 
is a foregone conclusion. And when no adventure happens, and he 
reaches home in safety, he points to himself, among his neighbors, as 
a rare specimen of a survival of the dangers that accompany the sway 
of a Democratic majority in New York. 

The facts are that New York is a centre to which the criminal ele- 
ment of the entire country gravitates, simply because it offers at once 
a lucrative field for crime and a safe hiding place. Therefore to pre- 
serve social order and " keep the peace" in New York demands 
more ability and more policemen than are required in country soli- 
tudes. It is safe to say that any right-minded citizen who attends to 
his own affairs and keeps proper company, and proper hours, is as 
safe in New York as in any part of the globe, the most violently Re- 
publican township of St. Lawrence County not excepted. Our streets 
are clean, and are in good order as to the paving, except where cer- 
tain corporations tear them up and keep their rents gaping. Our city 
is well watered, well lighted, and well parked. It is conceded that 
Ave have the best police and fire departments in the world. Our docks 
are being rapidly improved, and will compare, when completed, with 
the Liverpool and London docks. Our tax rate is lower than that of 
dozens of other American cities whose affairs are not nearly so well 
administered. Nor is the tax rate low because the assessed values 
are high. If any real estate owner claims that his property is over- 
valued, you can silence him at once by offering to buy it at the valu- 
ation. Practical real estate owners know that the County of New York 
does not over-assess its property owners. 

That the Tammany Hall Democracy will largely aid in organizing 
victory for the National ticket next November is beyond question. 
The National Democracy is free to choose whatever candidate it may 
prefer. Tammany has no desire to dictate or control the choice ; its 
part in the conflict is to elect the candidate after he shall have been 
named. No matter what Republican majorities may come down to 
the Harlem River from the interior of the State, we propose to meet 
and drown them with eighty-five thousand majority from New York 
and Kings. Richard Croker. 
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The Tammany Regiment. 



Oration by Major-General Daniel E. Sickles, [f. S. A. {late Com- 
manding Third Corps. Army of the Potomac), at the dedica- 
tion of the monument to the 42d Regiment, N. Y. 
S. V., Gettysburg, Pa., Sept. 24, 1891. 



The Forty-second New York Infantry was raised and 
organized by the Tammany Society in the City of New York, in May 
and June, 1861. The Regiment was taken to the field by the Grand 
Sachem of that year, Colonel William D. Kennedy, who died a few days 
afterward in Washington, in July. Colonel Kennedy was succeeded 
by Captain Milton Coggswell, an accomplished officer of the Regular 
Army. Among the Sachems of Tammany who were conspicuous in 
their efforts to raise this famous battalion, I may mention Elijah F. 
Purdy, Daniel E. Delevan, Isaac Bell, Thomas Du'nlap, Smith Ely, 
and John Clancy. 

Early in the same year, 1861, several other Tammany leaders 
raised regiments and brigades for the war. Among them were the 
Chasseurs, organized by General John Cochrane, the brigades of 
General Thomas Francis Meagher, and General Corcoran, and the 
brigade of General Sickles, which was composed of five regiments. 

Meagher's and Nugent's 69th Regiment lost more men in battle, 
killed and wounded, than any infantry regiment from the State of 
New York. Sickles 7 First Excelsior lost the most men killed and 
wounded in one battle, having lost at Williamsburg 79 killed and 
168 wounded, including 7 officers killed and 22 wounded out of 33 
officers present. At Antietam, eight color-bearers of the Irish Bri- 
gade were shot down at Bloody Lane, but the Brigade carried the po- 
sition. At Fredericksburg the Color-Sergeant of the 69,th was found 
dead with his flag concealed and wrapped around his body, a bullet 
having pierced the flag and his heart. At Antietam, the FORTY- 
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SECOND, then in Dana's Brigade, Sedgwick's Division of the Second 
Corps, charged with Sedgwick into the woods around the Dunker 
Church, where it lost 180 out of the 345 who were engaged. Major 
James E. Mallon, afterwards Colonel of the FORTY-SECOND, is espe- 
cially mentioned by General Howard and Colonel Hall, the Brigade 
and Division Commanders, for his efficient and fearless services in 
keeping the men in ranks under fire and for his daring in recovering 
the fallen colors of his regiment in the face of the advancing enemy. 
Colonel Edmund C. Charles, of the FORTY-SECOND, was left wounded, 
supposed mortally, at Nelson's Farm, one of the Seven Days' Battles. 

In the Chancellorsville Campaign, the FORTY-SECOND, under 
Mallon, took part in the assault and capture of Fredericksburg ; and 
here again the Regiment is especially commended by the Brigade 
Commander, Colonel Norman J. Hall, not only for its coolness and 
steadiness in battle, but also for the admirable discipline that, under 
the most trying circumstances, saved its position from the effects of a 
panic created by a false alarm in the night. Again, at Gettysburg, 
the FORTY-SECOND under Colonel Mallon was distinguished for gal- 
lant conduct on the second and third days of this battle. In the final 
charge of Armistead's Brigade of the enemy, Sergeant Michael Cuddy, 
the color-bearer, was mortally wounded. Already distinguished at 
Fredericksburg for daring courage, this heroic soldier, a moment 
after he fell with his colors, rose in the face of the advancing enemy, and 
triumphantly waving the flag he so dearly loved — this flag I now hold 
— dropped dead, his body covering the standard. , At Bristow Station, 
the brave Colonel Mallon, then commanding a brigade, was killed at 
the extreme front while rallying his own regiment under a heavy fire. 

At Ball's Bluff in 1861, under Coggswell ; in the Seven Days' 
Battles, in 1862, under Charles ; at Antietam and Fredericksburg in 
1862, under Bomford ; at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and Bristow 
Station in 1863, under Mallon ; in the Wilderness Campaign in 1864, 
under Lynch, this intrepid old regiment gained fresh honors in every 
conflict, until its term of enlistment expired July 13, ,1864, when it 
was mustered out of service, transferring a number of its men who 
re-enlisted, together with the recruits, to the Eighty-second New 
York. 

The Forty-second took part in thirty-six battles and engage- 
ments ; the largest losses of the Regiment were in the great battles of 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 



i. 

[On face of die in raised and polished granite letters?] 
42D New York Infantry, 3D Brigade, 2D Division, 2D Corps. 

II. 

[Face of third base, in raised and polished granite letters,] 
TAMMANY REGIMENT. 

III. 

[Obverse of die, bronze tablet bearing the shield of the Columbian Order,] 

THIS REGIMENT WAS RAISED AND ORGANIZED BY GOL. WILLIAM D. KENNEDY, 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE TAMMANY SOCIETY AND OF 
THE UNION DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK CITY. 

IV. 

[Right side of die, bronze tablet?] 

July 2, 1863. — Went to support of 3d Corps, about 5 P. M. Held this 
position July 3d, and assisted in repulsing the assault of Pickett's Division. Casual- 
ties: killed 15, wounded 55, missing 4. • 

V. 

[Left side of die, bronze tablet?] 

Mustered into U. S. Service, June 22, 1861.— Total Enrollment, 1,210. 
Participated in 19 Battles— Killed 92, Wounded 328, Missing 298. 



MONUMENT COMMITTEE. 

JAMES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN COCHRANE, 
JOHN J. GORMAN. 




THE TAMMANY MONUMENT AT GETTYSBURG. 
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Antietam and Gettysburg, in whieh it lost in killed and wounded 18 
officers and 223 enlisted men ; and considering the total number of 
men present in line of battle in the Regiment, this record gives the 
FORTY-SECOND the right to be included, as history has already 
included it, among the great fighting regiments of the war. 

The history of the Tammany Society, which raised this regiment at 
the outbreak of the war, dates from the foundation of our Government. 
This historical organization was conspicuous among the founders of 
the great political party with which it has always been identified. 
Among its illustrious roll of Sachems are included the names of 
George Clinton, Philip Schuyler, Walter Bowne, Brockholst Living- 
ston, Samuel Osgood, Daniel D. Tompkins, Garrett Sickles, Stephen 
Allen, Michael Ulshoeffer, John A. Dix, Samuel J. Tilden, Augustus 
Schell, John Van Buren, Churchill C. Cambrelling and John T. 
Irving. 

Jefferson, Madison, Clinton and Jackson found their strongest 
supporters in its ranks. Established as a bulwark against the aristo- 
cratic traditions and tendencies inherited from British ancestors, it 
supported Jefferson and his policy of shaping our institutions and 
customs according to the maxims of the Declaration of Independence. 
In the War of 1812 with England, the Society of Tammany sustained 
President Madison and Governor Tompkins in all the war measures 
that brought that memorable conflict to an honorable peace. It , 
resisted the efforts of secessionists, and the treasonable overtures then 
for the first time heard in the East. It supported Jackson in his 
measures for the suppression of nullification in South Carolina, and it 
sustained him in his long struggle against the money power which,, 
under the leadership of the Bank of the United States, assumed to 
control the financial policy of the Government. It supported Polk 
and Marcy in the War with Mexico, in the annexation of Texas and 
the acquisition of California, which established our boundaries on the 
Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. 

When the Civil War of 1861 followed the election of Lincoln, the 
influence of Tammany Hall was instantly shown in the patriotic action 
of the Common Council of our City, where its power was supreme, 
pledging to the President all the resources of the Municipality, in men 
and money, for the support of the Government, in the enforcement 
of the laws, and to maintain the Union. 
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Let me here recall the concluding resolutions of the series, unani- 
mously adopted by the New York Common Council, at a special 
meeting of the Board of Aldermen, convened on the 19th of April, 
1 861, while the echoes of Sumter were still heard. These resolutions 
I had the honor to draft. 

u RESOLVED, That we invoke in this crisis the unselfish patriotism 
and the unfaltering loyalty which have been uniformly manifested in 
all periods of national peril by the population of the City of New 
York ; and while we reiterate our undiminished affection for the 
friends of the Union who have gallantly and faithfully labored in the 
Southern States for the preservation of peace and the restoration of 
fraternal relations among the people, and our readiness to co-operate 
with them in all honorable measures of reconciliation, yet we only 
give expression to the convictions of our constituents when we de- 
clare it to be their unalterable purpose, as it is their solemn duty, to 
do all in their power to uphold and defend the integrity of the Union 
and to vindicate the honor of our flag and to crush the power of 
those who are enemies in War, as in Peace they were friends. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the President of the United States, and to the 
Governor of the State of New York." 

I well remember the words of President Lincoln, referring to this 
action of our City Government, a few days afterward, when I called 
upon him for instructions touching the command I had undertaken 
to raise on the invitation of Governor Morgan. He said, u Sickles, I 
have here on my table the resolutions passed by your Common 
Council appropriating a million of dollars toward raising men for this 
war and promising to do all in the power of your authorities to sup- 
port the Government. When these resolutions were brought to me 
by Alderman Frank Boole and his associates of the Committee, I felt 
my burden lighter. I felt that when men break through party lines 
and take this patriotic stand for the Government, and the Union, all 
must come out well in the end. When you see them, tell them for 
me they made my heart glad and I can only say, God bless them. 5 ' 

This action of the Common Council of New York made the great 
city a unit for national defense ; it united all parties for the Union. 
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Men and money were given without stint for the war ; gold flowed 
from Wall Street to the National Treasury like the stream of another 
Paetolus ; every house and every shop was a recruiting station. 

The electric flash that brought the news of Sumter to the North 
was not quicker than the martial current that sped from man to man 
and from woman to woman, transforming our people from civilians 
to soldiers ; the flag lowered at Sumter was unfurled everywhere, on 
spires of church and cathedral, in Wail Street, in market places, in 
every village and every school-house and over the homes of the rich 
and the poor, far and near. The newspapers, like mirrors, reflected 
the universal war movement of the people. Public meetings were as 
spontaneous as the April leaves that fill the woods, and Union Square 
could not hold the thousands poured into it from every avenue 
and street, like unloosened streams hurrying to the sea. Go where 
you would, there was but one theme to talk about, the impending 
war; trafiic lost its thrift, industries were tedious, amusements lacked 
zest, and it was only the sound of the drum and the bugle that won 
every ear. The flag so long without meaning, unless seen far away 
from home, on some distant sea, or in a foreign land, all at once 
had a new charm ; it filled our eyes and stirred our hearts. We 
counted its stars ; it stood for the Union. For the rich it meant 
their wealth, for the poor, who have only a country and a home, 
it meant everything they held dear ; for the slave it meant freedom* 
We saw r the colors proudly carried by the battalions hastily sum- 
moned to Washington ; and among the multitudes that filled the 
streets gayly decked with a thousand banners, there were not many 
who did not w r ish themselves in the ranks. 

The State of New York raised 400,000 men for the Union armies. 
Of these vast numbers 53,000 died in service. Our state has erected 
seventy-six monuments on this battle-field, commemorating the heroic 
services of its battalions and its batteries. Of the three hundred re- 
nowned battalions in the army, whose losses in battle, in killed and 
wounded, as shown by Fox, were the greatest — fifty-nine were I^ew 
York troops. In this number are included four of the five regiments 
of Sickles' brigade. 

From 1861 to 1865 tne State of New York expended $125,000,000 
in raising and equipping its troops. The New York regiments and 
batteries took part in more than 1,000 battles, engagements and skir- 
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mishes. Of the 250 regiments of Infantry, Cavalry and Engineers* 
raised in our State, 127 of them were organized and mainly recruited 
in the City of New York. The very large enlistments for the Navy* 
besides, were mainly drawn from our City. The municipal authori- 
ties and our citizens never faltered a moment in their efforts 
to advance the cause of the Union. The City Hall Park was filled 
with barracks; the families of the City Volunteers received an allow- 
ance toward their support from the City Treasury, a bounty nowhere 
else given. Millions were voted by the city to equip the municipal 
regiments. And afterwards we supported enthusiastically the heroes 
of Antietam and Gettysburg for the highest honors in the gift of the 
Republic. This is the honorable war record of our patriotic metrop- 
olis. 

There are nearly four hundred monuments on this battle-field ; all 
but two of them commemorate the services of the soldiers who fought 
this battle. I have seen many monuments in other countries erected 
in honor of commanders of armies, but it was reserved for us to sig- 
nalize in this manner the heroism of the rank and file of our battalions. 
Apart from this battle-field, hundreds of these memorials are already 
placed in as many towns and cities. There is no better way to pre- 
pare for the next war than to show your appreciation of your defend- 
ers in the last war. No nation can long survive the decline of its 
martial strength. When it ceases to honor its soldiers it will have 
none. It cannot be said of our Republic that it has been ungrateful. 
We give more than a hundred million dollars a year, in pensions, to 
the soldiers of our wars. We recognize their right to share in the 
grand result of their achievements. Our people gladly help the help- 
less survivors ; we try to save their families from want ; we erect mon- 
uments to the men who fell in battle. The military power of this 
country rests in the ranks of its reserves, the 6,000,000 of citizens 
ready to volunteer to take up arms whenever the exigency demands 
their services. 

There is a day and an hour in the annals of every nation when its 
life hangs on the issue of a battle ; when it stands or falls by the 
sword. Such a battle was Gettysburg. You are now standing on the 
field where the destiny of this republic was decided. Right here, are 
some of the brave soldiers, veterans of the FORTY-SECOND, who 
helped to win the decisive victory for the Union. You stand, right 
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here, on a spot that was a vortex of battle ; man to man, steel against 
steel, rifle and cannon and sword, shot and shell, the hoarse voices of 
desperate combatants, the smoke and flame and the clash of arms ; 
right here, near this clump of trees the resolute onset of the veteran 
divisions, led by Pickett and Pettigrew and Trimble, met the solid frdnt 
of Hancock's Corps, as the ocean wave strikes the rock, and like 
the wave was dashed into spray as the advancing lines of the enemy 
broke into fragments against the wall of Hancock's bayonets. 

Right here, in the thickest of the combat stood your own 
gallant FORTY-SECOND, under the eye of the young and gifted 
Mallon. He says in his official report : " I formed the regiment in 
line, facing the decisive point ; the line was but fairly established and 
but just started in the direction of the contested point, when Colonel 
Hall, our Brigade Commander, with words of encouragement cheered 
us forward. With the impetus conveyed by these words, the regi- 
ment vigorously advanced, and in that charge which rescued our bat- 
teries from the hands of our foe. which saved our army from disaster, 
which gave to us glorious success, this regiment was foremost and its 
flag in the advance." 

Right here, too, the brave McCurdy fell with' his flag, this very 
flag, and here he rose once more, as Mallon says, " and waved his flag 
in the face of the enemy not ten yards distant, that flag he loved so 
well, of which he was so proud, and for which his precious life with- 
out a murmur was freely given up." All honor then to Meagher, 
O'Rourke, Kelly, Corcoran, DeLacey, Mallon, and McCurdy— glor- 
ious types of the Irish-American soldier. 

Of the effective force of ninety thousand men, on our side, en- 
gaged in the battle of Gettysburg, twenty-seven thousand, almost 
one-third, were New York troops. And of the total loss in the Union 
Army, twenty-three thousand, our loss was six thousand seven hun- 
dred and seven. 

The day is not distant, I trust, when the War Department will 
establish a military post here, at Gettysburg, which shall include the 
battle-field among its dependencies, so that all of the topographical 
features of the ground may remain unimpaired and the numerous 
monuments erected by eighteen States on this field may be properly 
guarded and preserved ; such a military post should be garrisoned by 
at least one company of artillery, with its appropriate equipment, to 
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the end that the morning and evening gun may forever salute the flag 
of the Union which was so heroically defended on this consecrated 
ground. 

To-day Europe is a camp. The soil trembles with the tread of 
millions of armed men that listen for the command that will begin a 
conflict such as the world has never seen. Happily, here we enjoy the 
tranquility of perfect peace. Our battles are fought ; fraternity at 
home and good will abroad are stronger guarantees than armies. 
France, Germany, Austria and Russia are now disciplining their vast 
armies in sham battles, the school of war. We spend our money in 
teaching our children the arts of peace, and while you enjoy its bless- 
ings, you have chosen a fit moment to commemorate the men who 
won this boon for us at the cost of precious sacrifices. 

The soldiers of 1861 were not enlisted in a war conquest. They 
did not follow an ambitious usurper ; they were not tools of Kings 
to rivet chains on unwilling hands. They took up arms for the people, 
of whom they were a part, to save the people's Government, and to 
maintain the people's Union. The Volunteers of 1861 were the flower 
of our young manhood. If they were poor in purse, they 
had at least a home and a country, and for these they gave all 
they had to give, their time, their services and their lives. For 
their homes and country and for you they risked wounds, disease, 
privations and poverty. Compare the situation of this country in 
1 86 1 with its position now, and you will all comprehend why it is that 
so many states and cities and towns have erected soldiers' monu- 
ments. The same comparison helps us to understand why it is that 
we give a hundred million dollars a year in pensions to soldiers and 
sailors. These proofs of public appreciation and gratitude mark the 
estimate put by our citizens on the services rendered to the country 
by the Army and Navy from 1861 to 1865. In our time no ruler will 
be chosen in this country who will take a dollar away from the bounty 
given by a grateful nation to its defenders. 

Standing near the magnificent tomb of Napoleon in Paris, some 
years ago, my son, then a boy of six or seven years, said to me, 
" Father, does Napoleon know what a beautiful monument he has ?" 
This question, like many others asked by inquisitive boys and girls, 
was not easy to answer. I trust that the brave and faithful soldiers of 
the Republic who fell in the great conflict, far away from home and 
6 
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kindred, now see and know what is done for their memory by the men 
and women of this generation. I trust they know something of the 
splendor and strength of the Republic they died to save. Let the 
presence of your own heroic dead consecrate this monument ; let it 
stand for uncounted years, to tell the story of Tammany's devotion to 
the country in time of war, and of her love for her soldiers who fell 
in the great conflict. American from head to foot in its beautiful 
design, graceful in form, impressive in its grand proportions, let this 
memorial remind the coming generations, as long as bronze and gran- 
ite last, of the debt they owe to the Tammany braves of 1861. 

Colonel Buehler and Gentlemen of the Battle-field Association — In 
behalf of the State of New York, and of the Tammany Society of New 
York, which has contributed a very large addition to the State appro- 
priation for the erection of this Monument to the regiment it raised 
for the support of the Government at the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
and in the name of the Survivors of the Forty-second New York In- 
fantry, who are present here to-day, I have the honor to place this 
memorial in the custody and care of your Association. I cannot fitly 
perform this duty without giving expression to the surprise and indig- 
nation felt by the veterans of this famous battalion when they see 
their monument standing on a rear line, from which they advanced 
and repulsed the approaching enemy, whilst troops that refused to 
advance in obedience to the repeated orders of their brigade com- 
mander, are permitted to place their monument on a line much further 
to the front than they ventured to march, until after the victory was 
won. I know that the trustees of the Battle-field Association are in 
no sense responsible for this outrage upon history. You, sir, and all 
of your associates, resisted this proceeding by all the means in your 
power ; and it was not until you were constrained by your respect 
for a judicial decree that you desisted from your opposition to this 
injustice. My duty is discharged when I protest, as I do solemnly 
protest, in the name of history, and truth, and equity, against a judg- 
ment that awards honors to a battalion that failed to earn them on 
this field, and denies to the Forty-second New York Infantry the 
recognition it received from its brigade, division and corps com- 
manders. 
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Tammany's Relation to the Democracy. 



Remarks of Hon, William Sulzer, Speaker of the Assembly, State of 
New York, at the Banquet of the Commonwealth Club. 



At the banquet of the Commonwealth Club, Holland House, New 
York City, Friday, January 27, 1893, there was a discussion of 
" Tammany's Relation to the Democracy." Grosvenor P. Lovvrey 
opened the debate from the standpoint of an Independent Democrat. 
Speaker Sulzer spoke in praise and in defense of Tammany Hall. 
His speech was as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — Owing to imperative official 
duties that have occupied almost every hour of my time since I re- 
ceived your very courteous invitation to address you, I speak, to- 
night, without the slightest preparation, and entirely on the impulse 
of the moment. 

I shall offer no apology, however, because I believe every Amer- 
ican citizen should be ready and willing at all times to defend his 
political convictions with substantial argument, and give sound reason 
for the faith within him, and for those principles to which he adheres 
most tenaciously. 

My friend, Mr. Lowrey, for whose opinion and judgment, on 
almost everything but politics, I have a profound respect, has care- 
fully prepared, and as carefully read to. us, a long and somewhat 
tedious dissertation on political ethics. As an essay its diction is 
faultless and its literary character beyond reproach. But there is 
nothing new in it — nothing startling, and nothing that has not been as 
well, as eloquently and as ably said before. 

He finds fault with our institutions and the existing order of things 
generally, but he offers us nothing better in return ; no, not even the 
hint or suggestion of a remedy, to correct all of the alleged evils he 
dwells on so learnedly and so eloquently. 
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He has occupied considerable time in defending his Democracy 
and his title to be called a Democrat, and then adroitly, but some- 
what disingenuously, writes himself down a Mugwump, declining at 
the same time, however, to accept either Chauncey M. Depew's or 
Gen. Horace Porter's definition of a Mugwump. 

He admits that he has been at times something other than a 
Democrat. I do not care to take him to task for his political convic- 
tions, his political desertions, or his political predilections. 

It is not necessary for me to prove my Democracy. I am a Demo- 
crat, I could not be otherwise. A Tammany Hall Democrat, if you 
will. Not to be a Democrat would be foreign to my nature, alien to 
every pulsation of my heart, and contrary to my every hope for the 
future and the glory of my fellowman. Born and bred a Democrat, 
rocked, as it were, in the very cradle of Democracy, my first longing 
was Democratic — my first inspiration was Democratic. 

Tammany's relation to the Democracy has been close and influen- 
tial in the past, is such to-day, and will be more so in the future. 
Tammany is Democracy. Tammany needs no defense from any man. 
It needs no eulogy but its own history, its own record, and its own 
indefatigable efforts for its principles of the people. That record and 
that history speak in trumpet tones to the world more eloquently 
than words of mine.. Read its history, read what it has done for the 
people in many a struggle, and for the Democratic party, ere you 
judge it and condemn. In the words of William L. Marcy, " Do not 
impugn our motives, and convict us on the bickerings of pigmy mal- 
ice and the ravings of malefactors whose only object is the destruction 
of every barrier which can possibly defend the liberties of our 
country." 

Tammany Hall is generally misunderstood, and sometimes willfully 
misconstrued by those who are not members of it, and familiar with 
its organization and its workings. There is the Tammany Society, or 
Columbian Order, which is a fraternal organization, dedicated to the 
noblest works of mankind ; and there is the Tammany Hall political 
organization, dedicated to Democratic principles, and to the welfare 
of the people and the public weal. 

Two weeks after George Washington took the oath of office as the 
first President of the United States, on the steps of the old City Hall 
in Wall street, the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, was insti- 
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tuted by William Mooney and other distinguished citizens of our muni- 
cipality. In 1805 it was incorporated by an act of the Legislature. 
Its object was for the purpose of affording relief to indigent and 
distressed members of the association, their widows and orphans, and 
others who might be found worthy and proper objects of its charity. 
It is a benevolent institution with a monument of eternal fame in ten 
thousand kind and noble acts and glorious deeds. Since its organi- 
zation, it has without an exception annually celebrated Independence 
Day. It is based on the rock of liberty. Its corner-stone is freedom, 
and its future, as its past, is dedicated to the great truths Thomas Jef- 
ferson penned in the Declaration of Independence * its walls the bul- 
warks of our free institutions, and its inner sanctity a temple of justice. 

Call the roll of its illustrious membership for the past one hundred 
years, and the names of the Nation's greatest and most patriotic sons, 
whose deeds of nobility, whose acts of valor, and whose works in the 
vineyard of mankind made our history the proudest boast of an 
American citizen. 

Its influence on the early destiny of our country cannot be over- 
estimated or exaggerated. It supported and lent lustre to the admin- 
istration of Washington. It harmonized every conflicting faction 
in the early days of the Republic. It insisted on the adoption and 
ratification of the Federal Constitution, and gave to the people the 
power which they have ever since enjoyed under the organic law of 
the land. It protested against titles and aristrocracy. It did not 
believe in lords and dukes and queens and- kings. It thwarted the 
schemes of the enemies of the Republic. It believed the Revolution- 
ary war had not been fought in vain but had brought about a new 
era in the governments of the world. From that day to this, it 
has never been false to its early traditions, to its history or 
the tenets and objects of its founders. It has always been true to the 
principles of Jefferson and the Constitution. It has always responded 
to every call of the distressed and oppressed in every land and every 
clime. By personal subscription it raised sufficient funds to gather 
the remains of the martyred patriots, who died in British war-ships, 
in the cause of Independence of their Country, and whose bones lay 
bleaching in the sun, whitening the shores of the East river, and 
buried them with honor beneath the mausoleum in Trinity Church- 
yard. It supported Jefferson in his great reform administration, 
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urged Madison to protect American sailors on the high seas and ulti- 
mately enforce it by declaring war against England. It first suggested 
and proclaimed the Monroe doctrine. It organized and equipped a 
regiment in every war, and has dohe a thousand other glorious 
patriotic deeds for the historian to record on every page of American 
history. 

It is not, however, of the Society, strictly speaking, that the topic 
under discussion is chiefly allied, but rather to the organization as a 
political institution. 

Tammany is a political organization. The greatest Democratic 
organization in the country. It first asserted itself in the closing days 
of the last century. It was organized under the leadership of the 
founders of the Democratic party — Jefferson and Burr. It first attacked 
the powerful Federal party which was rapidly establishing, on the 
ruins of monarchy and aristocracy. 

Before 1800 Tammany was composed of men of different political 
opinions, and took no prominent part in politics. But in the cam- 
paign fought almost upon the same lines, and for the same principles, 
as the campaign of last fall, and which resulted in an equally, if not 
more, decided victory for the people, its members stood together, the 
Federal party received its death blow ; the power of the aristocracy 
was broken, the tendencies to empire were forever swept away, Jef- 
ferson elected President, and Burr Vice-President of the United 
States. It was the first and most signal triumph of Democratic 
principles in this country. It was the end of the Federal party. 

The influence of that victory is felt to-day. Its impulse on our 
political destiny and stability is familiar to all students of history. 
Books have been written about it and the subject is still inexhaustible. 
It was a crisis in our political history. The people won, and the influ- 
ence and relationship of Tammany Hall to the Democracy in that 
memorable contest turned the current of events, settled for all time 
the complexion of our institutions, and demonstrated that this is a 
government of the people, guaranteeing equality before the law, and 
deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

From thence forward its influence has been felt in every campaign. 
It has been for the people and for Democracy. It has done more for 
the Nation, more for the State, and more for this great city, than any 
other political organization that ever existed. 
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It cannot be denied that there are pages in its history that its true 
and sincere friends would prefer to have rewritten. It cannot be 
denied that there have been times in its history when the men at the 
helm steered the old ship near dangerous shoals, but it has never been 
wrecked. It has survived all defeats ; frustrated and baffled all the 
schemes of its enemies; lived down the calumnies of generations, and 
to-day it is greater and grander, broader and more liberal, more suc- 
cessful, more influential, and capable of accomplishing more for the 
good of the people and the common weal than ever before. 

The victory achieved in the last campaign is an evidence of this. 
No one can doubt its position in that contest, and its relation in that 
campaign to the Democracy — no one can deny the influence that its 
vigor and its enthusiasm had on the country. How was it accom- 
plished ? By the effective organization, the courageous leadership, 
the indefatigable energy and the political sagacity of that far-seeing, 
silent, thoughtful statesman, Richard Croker. It was the action of 
Tammany that inspired the people throughout the length and breadth 
of the land with Democratic success, and brought about the tidal 
wave that made Congress Democratic and triumphantly elected 
Cleveland and Stevenson. (Applause.) 

My friend decries organization as a danger and menace to free in- 
stitutions, but there is another side of it. Instead of being a menace, 
and threatening the stability of our institutions why is it not a safe- 
guard ? Could the victory of last fall have been achieved without 
systematic organization ? I ask, has any great victory in the history of 
the world, for the good and the right, ever been won without organiza- 
tion ? Men may take a pessimistic view of organization to-day be- 
cause it seems to be popular, but in the days of darkness and trouble 
and defeat, nothing can accomplish more good for the greatest number 
than the determined efforts of men united together under one grand 
leadership fighting for principles that represent truth and humanity. 

Organization is the secret of success in all great undertakings ; 
very little can be accomplished by individual effort. The history of 
the world teaches this and successfully demonstrates the falsity 
of every argument advanced by my friend against it. Every 
step in the world's progress, every movement for the betterment 
of humanity has been accomplished by organization. I agree with 
Mr. Croker that more can be done for the principles of the Demo- 
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cratic party and for the benefit of society at large by systematic organ- 
ization of men with fixed purposes and a determination to succeed 
than in any other way. We must deal with men as we find them, 
and not as we would wish them— with things as they are, and not as 
we desire. We cannot have everything as we would like until the 
millenium is at hand. 

This is a practical age — let us be practical. Let us look at facts, 
at recent history, at the figures of our municipal government. 

Many of the gentlemen here to-night are opposed to Tammany 
Hall, because they know so little about it. You hear it called an 
organization, and hence you straightway denounce it and all organi- 
zations. It would be as logical and equally as absurd to denounce all 
government, because you do not like the political machinery of the 
Chinese Empire. From the unit of the family to the highest perfec- 
tion of civilization, everything is organization in a greater or lesser 
degree. All government, all society, all business, all association and 
all institutions are based on the sure foundation of more or less per- 
fect organization. It is the organization of the drilled regiment that 
makes it effective and capable of successfully coping with the multi- 
tude and the mob. It is the discipline of the police organization that 
gives the citizen confidence in the security of his person and his prop- 
erty. It is the trained organization of the firemen that makes insur- 
ance rates so low in our city. What great movement has ever suc- 
ceeded without organization ? From the beginning of civilization, 
from the establishment of the Christian church, from the discovery of 
America, from the Revolution to the present day, everything that 
has been accomplished for the progress of the world and the advance- 
ment of the human race has been done by organized effort arid con- 
certed action. Every man here knows that to be true. What organ- 
ization has done in the past it can do in the future. 

The men who denounce Tammany Hall and its Democracy — who 
denounce its organization and its leaders, who revile it, and prophecy 
all evil concerning it know T not of what they talk. Its organization is 
thoroughly simple and absolutely Democratic. In this city there are 
thirty Assembly Districts — -each divided into election districts, con- 
taining about four hundred voters. In each Assembly District the 
primary meeting is held strictly according to law— ample notice is given 
of the time and place by publication and notice, all Democrats are in- 
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vited to attend and vote for delegates to the General Committee or 
County Committee. This Committee is the great wheel of the organi- 
zation ; it chooses from among its members the Committee on Organi- 
zation, and it also elects from its members one to represent it in the 
Executive Committee. The latter is, therefore, accepted as the leader 
of the Assembly District. This is the whole system in a nut-shell. 
What could be less autocratic, less dictatorial, and more in harmony 
with our Democratic institutions ? All power comes from the people. 
These men and these committees represent constituencies. If they 
neglect their duty — if they prove false to their trust — the remedy is 
in the hands of the people, and is always promptly and effectually 
applied. The people believe in this organization to-day. It has the 
confidence of the people, and confidence, as Burke says, " is a thing 
of slow growth." If it goes on in the future as it has in the past 
under the direction of Mr. Croker, it will always continue to retain 
the confidence of the people. They have supported it and trusted 
it in several recent and very important campaigns. Tammany 
has redeemed every pledge it has made to the people, 
and has given the citizens of New York the best, the 
most efficient, the most honest, and the most economical administra- 
tion of their municipal affairs ever known. There never was a time 
in our history when we enjoyed better local government than 
to-day. There never was a time when our municipal bonds sold at 
so great a premium in the financial markets of the world, and at so 
low a rate of interest. There never was a time when our police de- 
partment and our fire department were more efficient, and made life 
and property more secure. There never was a time when our streets 
were better paved, better lighted, and better cleaned. There never 
was a time when we had so many well-kept and beautiful parks. 
There never was a time when we had so many substantial docks, and 
in such good condition. There never was a time when our taxes 
were so low, and the assessed value on real estate less. (Loud cheers.) 
But, gentlemen, I am afraid I take up too much of your time — (cries 
of No ! No ! Go on ; go on). There never was a time when so many 
grand public improvements have been made, and are being made. I 
submit these incontrovertible facts to your consideration. They are 
matters of record, and on that record I challenge honest criticism. 
(Applause.) With all these things before us — matters of public knowl- 
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edge — wrought and consummated by Tammany Hall, and its organi- 
zation, why should we be so prone to denounce it, and so quickly 
condemn it ? Do you wish a change merely for a change ? Do you 
wish to defeat it merely to defeat it ? Do you know its true relation 
to the Democracy ? Well, it is simply this, that when you defeat Tam- 
many you destroy the Democracy of the State, defeat it in the Nation, 
and rob the people of the greatest vehicle for accomplishment of their 
own good. (Applause, and cries of Oh, that's too much !) Well, we 
may differ. Perhaps we cannot agree on everything. I would not give a 
cent for a man who always agreed with me. I think it a good thing 
to differ now and then. Did you ever stop to think what a simple, 
silly world this would be if we all agreed, and all thought alike ? 
That calls up a story that is said to have occurred in the State my 
friend Lowrey came from. In a little New England Village, during 
the war, the men folk were wont to congregate — sort of embryo organ- 
ization, you know — (laughter) — around the stove of the country store 
every winter's Saturday night, drink hard cider, smoke long pipes, and 
discuss the affairs of state. One night the debate ran high, and the 
disputants unable to agree were about to settle the matter by a 
physical encounter, when the sage of the assembly spoke up and said, 
u Wal, noow, it's a mighty good thing you can't all agree. I was 
just a thinking if everybody agreed, and everybody thought as I do, 
everybody' d want my Johanna." " And if everybody agreed, and 
everybody thought as I do," answered the man who had raised the 
row, " nobody'd want her." (Laughter and applause.) «It may be a 
good thing to have a few Mugwumps, or a few kickers on the outside. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they may really do some good. But their lot is 
at best, to be charitable, a self- sacrificing one, with not even sympathy, 
out in the cold, without a local habitation or a name, abused by all. 
I really think they should accept with cheerful hearts the advice of 
Mr. Croker, and join the busy, energetic ranks of the Democracy of 
Tammany Hall. All the Democrats of this Metropolis should stand 
together. All should be harmony. Every Democrat should strive 
with a singleness of purpose to redeem every pledge our party made 
to the people in the campaigns in 1884, 1888 and 1892. Let us stand 
firm by our principles, our pledges and our convictions, and having 
elected our candidates the duty of the hour is to support them, and 
uphold them in their administrations to the end that the promises we 
stand sponsor for may be carried out and fulfilled. 
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Far be it from me to brand an honest difference of opinion 
with the stamp of fiction, which is always the parent of dis- 
content and revolution. But when independence to regular organi- 
zation and true Democratic principles springs from jealousy, vanity 
and petty ambition, and protest against regularity is a mere desire 
for a change in the existing order of affairs, coupled with the hope 
of personal advantage, it should be beneath the contempt of honest, 
sincere and patriotic citizens. 

Come into Tammany ! It welcomes you. Its doors are always 
open. Participate in its deliberations, and rejoice in its victories. 
Every Democrat in the city should belong to its organization, and 
every Democrat in the country should be its friend. You can help 
to shape its course. You can help to guide its action. You can help 
to make its destiny, and determine in the future its relations to the 
Democracy. If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, organization 
is its best guarantee. 
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Tammany in the Last Campaign. 



By John W. McDonald. 



" Whoever may be nominated by the Democratic National Con- 
vention, the Democracy of Tammany Hall will be found arrayed 
solidly behind him ; where the fight is at its thickest and where the 
work is hardest, and we will roll up so great a plurality for him 
here in the city that the Republicans will be swamped at the 
Harlem." 

So spoke Congressman W. Bourke Cockran to the General Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall at its April meeting in 1892. 

The Committee thundered out its approval to these sentiments, 
for Mr. Cockran was speaking in behalf of the organization at large. 

How well this promise has been kept is now known to the 
Democrats of the Nation. The story of how Tammany labored in 
the las t t campaign is the recital of the history of the hardest, most 
loyal and effective work ever done by any local political organization 
in the history of American politics. 

It was incessant toil from the very beginning to the very end of 
the campaign, and in years to come Tammany men, yet unborn, 
will refer back to the record made with pride. And well they may. 

The Tammany delegates to the Chicago Convention stood loyally 
by Senator Hill — for whom they were instructed by the New York 
State Democratic Convention — to the end. From the very moment 
when Mr. Cleveland was nominated by the Convention, they became 
the staunchest kind of advocates of the election of Grover Cleveland. 
When the Tammany delegates walked out of the Convention hall 
that beautiful morning of June 23, 1892, they brought no rancor with 
them, no animosity, no ill will. They were Democrats to the core. 
To the writer of this Richard Croker said, within a quarter of an 
hour after he had left the convention hall, "Tammany will do well 
for Cleveland. There will be no trouble with the Democrats of Tam- 
many Hall/' Upon their return to the City of New York the Tarn- 
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many delegates and the contingent to the National Convention had 
hardly time to rest themselves after the trip, before the regular annual 
Fourth of July celebration of the Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order, took place. This was a great celebration in the Wigwam. 
Many noted speakers spoke at it. Among them were Congressman 
W. Bourke Cockran, who took advantage of the occasion to place 
the organization squarely on record, as being in the thickest of the 
fight for the election of Cleveland and Stevenson. The great hall 
of the Wigwam was packed with a multitude of Democrats, and when 
they heard the ringing speech of W. Bourke Cockran they almost 
went wild in their enthusiasm. Cleveland's name was received with 
the utmost demonstration of satisfaction. Hats were thrown in the 
air ; handkerchiefs and flags were waved and words were sent out to 
the Democratic masses in the Nation that Tammany, always loyal to 
the Democracy, was in fighting trim and in dead earnest. The read- 
ing of Mr. Cleveland's letter to the Tammany Society caused another 
great outburst. The news of this demonstration was wired all over 
the country, and it at once had a marked effect on the Democratic 
National campaign. 

It was tantamount to an insult to ask a good Tammany man dur- 
ing the v first days of the campaign what Tammany was going to do. 
So it should have been. " When, I would like to know, was Tam- 
many ever disloyal to the Democratic cause ? " asked Ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor White, of California, at this same celebration. But, because 
the Tammany delegates had favored the nomination of another, cer- 
tain people throughout the country wanted to be assured as to Tam- 
many's position in the fight ; and it must be said that the celerity 
with which Tammany gave the assurance to the country that there 
was no luke-warmness in its ranks was one of the finest pieces of 
political shrewdness noticed in the whole campaign. On July 5 
Richard Croker called the Executive Committee together, and the 
meeting that resulted was one of the most significant and most valu- 
able moves made in the whole campaign. Each leader was called 
upon to state how the nomination of Cleveland and Stevenson had 
been received in his district. Without exception they all reported 
that the nominations were received with general satisfaction. Facts 
are required at these executive meetings, and it was reported that in 
a very few cases dissatisfaction had been expressed, but that these 
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cases were few and far between. Mr. Croker then made a speech to 
the executive members. He called upon every one of them to do 
unusually hard work in the campaign. He advised them to look 
carefully over their districts and to pay particular attention to assur- 
ing any dissatisfied people they might come across of the great 
importance of piling up a big majority for the Democratic National 
candidates. He said that he had looked carefully over the field and 
was ready to predict the election of Cleveland and Stevenson by an 
overwhelming majority. 

" Cleveland and Stevenson," said he, " will sweep the country." 

He then offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, and which carried great encouragement to Democrats in 
other States : 

Resolved, That the Tammany Hall Organization, in executive 
meeting assembled, cordially indorses the platform of principles 
enunciated by the Democratic National Convention at Chicago, and 
pledges its earnest and untiring support to the nominees of that con- 
vention : Grover Cleveland, of New York, and Adlai E. Stevenson, of 
Illinois. 

From this point on the Tammany campaign was carried on with a 
magnificent attention to detail and organization which has never been 
equaled. During July and August not much appeared on the surface. 
People talked about its being such a remarkably quiet campaign. 
These were the people who were not informed as to what was going 
on. The organization was being perfected and strengthened, not 
only in the thirty Assembly Districts, but in every one of the eleven 
hundred and thirty-seven election districts. In the middle of July 
the city was reapportioned, and was given thirty instead of twenty- 
four Assembly Districts. This made reorganization necessary in all 
the districts. Six new leaders had to be appointed, and they had to 
appoint their election district captains. This work was very quickly 
done. 

In this respect the Tammany people got away ahead of the Re- 
publicans, for the latter refused to reorganize their Assembly Districts 
until after the campaign. 

Upon the call of Hugh J. Grant, the then Tammany Mayor, ex- 
Secretary William C. Whitney and others, the Committee of One 
Hundred, which had the notification ceremonies to Cleveland and 
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Stevenson in Madison Square Garden in charge, was organized and 
carried its work to a very successful conclusion. This notification 
took place on July 20, and on the evening of July i\ the Sagamore 
Club of Harlem, the Tammany social organization of that part of the 
city, tendered Cleveland and Stevenson a magnificent reception. 

"All past differences are forgotten," said Mr. Clevelandfin his 
speech at this reception. The cheering from the crowd inside the 
club-house was tremendous. The words of Mr. Cleveland were taken 
up and repeated to the vast crowd that had gathered outside the 
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club-house and thousands upon thousands applauded the Presidential 
candidate. 

During the month of August the preliminary campaign work was 
carried out in every detail. Instructions were given as to how to vote 
the new ballot. Cleveland and Stevenson clubs were organized in 
almost all of the election districts and everything was put in ship- 
shape order. September was marked by even greater activity and 
it became evident that Tammany was about to make the biggest 
fight in its history. It was now time to begin a decisive and vigorous 
campaign in public all over the city. The work done up to this 
time had been most effective, but it was of the kind that did not 
attract public attention. But now the results of this work were to be 
made apparent. Tammany, in magnificent battle array, stood ready 
to pour thunderous broadsides into the Republican ranks. 
7 
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The campaign was opened by the General Committee on the 9th 
day of September. Nelson Smith, the chairman, presided, and in 
the course of his opening address, said : 

" I have referred to the auspicious outlook. I do not see how it 
•could have greater promise of success. Our cause is absolutely just. 
It is, in fact, the great cause of humanity in their struggle to preserve 
the enjoyment 6f equal rights by the preservation of free elections, 
and the enactment of equal laws. 

" Our standard is borne by the most popular man of the United 
States to-day — Grover Cleveland. [Tumultuous applause.] He was 
nominated by the popular voice, and every member of the National 
Democratic Convention, powerless to resist, yielded to the force of 
public opinion, as good Democrats always do. [Cheers.] 

" In this fight against the injustice of Republican protection, the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland is as natural and as logical as it was 
for our forefathers to ask Washington to be the first President of 
the United States. [Cheers.] 

" The selection of Gen. Stevenson for second place on the ticket 
was the result of the united wisdom of the Convention, and is the 
strongest that could be made.' 7 [Great Cheering.] 

A Committee on Speakers, with William Sulzer (who is now 
Speaker of the New York State Assembly) as its chairman, was ap- 
pointed, and it organized a splendid corps of orators for work in the 
local field. Meanwhile, there had been considerable talk in New York 
City as to whether an anti-Tammany Democratic local ticket should 
be put in the field. Shrewd politicians, National, State and local, fore- 
saw the danger of this. It would make the work that Tammany had 
cut out to do for the National ticket all the more difficult. An anti- 
Tammany Democratic ticket would not have cut any figure in the 
local fight but it would have diverted some of the attention of the Tam- 
many workers from the real business on hand — that of making certain 
the election of a Democratic President of the United States. 

Through the instrumentality of ex-Secretary of the Navy William C. 
Whitney and others this danger was averted and such anti-Tammany 
so-called Democratic tickets as were put in the field were withdrawn 
and Tammany was left free to concentrate the energies on the National 
fight. The responsibility of the Democratic presidential contest in New 
York City .was thus placed entirely on the Tammany Hall organiza- 
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tion, arid right well did it carry it to splendid success. This respon- 
sibility included the responsibility on the part of Tammany Hall to 
nominate a good local ticket. For four years during the administra- 




THE TIGER AND THE MUGWUMP 



tion of Hugh J. Grant as Mayor, Tammany had been attracting the 
good will of all Democrats and many Republicans, and the local ticket 
that it did put in the field last year was one that satisfied everybody. 
Thomas F. Gilroy, nominated for Mayor, had made the best Com- 
missioner of Public Works that/ New York City had for years. Col. 
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George B. McClellan, son of the late General McClellan, was placed 
on the ticket for President of the Board of Aldermen, and it was an 
enormously popular nomination. Rufus B. Cowing, a Republican, 
had served as City Judge in the Court of General Sessions with great 
success, and Tammany renominated him for the office, because, it is 
its plan to retain good, judicial officers upon the bench. 

This move disconcerted the Republicans very much, for they also 
nominated Mr. Cowing. The nominations by Tammany of Leonard 
A. Giegerich for Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, of Frank T. 
Fitzgerald for Additional Surrogate, of Henry D. Purroy for County 
Clerk, and Ferdinand Levy for Register, all added strength to the ticket 

It was nominated in the Wigwam on the evening of October 1 8. 
At the convention there was a great demonstration at every mention 
of the names of Cleveland and Stevenson. The next three weeks 
saw the most magnificent political battle ever made in the city. 
Tammany was on its mettle. It was ready to show the country the 
kind of Democracy it believes in. 

Magnificent work was done in the way of getting the Democratic 
voters out to register. Men who had never interested themselves in 
politics very much were seen working hard in response to Tammany's 
call. The perfect machinery of the organization here came into fine 
play. Each district leader had a tally kept of the men who registered 
early on the days of registration and runners were sent out to hurry 
up those who were careless. 

The total registration was 309,625. The Republicans pretended 
to be overjoyed at this. They said that the Democrats had been 
counting on a total registration of 325,000 in the city. 

" That registration," said Mr. Croker, on the day after the close of 
the work of the Registry Boards, "is a Democratic registration. 
This city will be carried by Cleveland and Stevenson by more than 
75,000 plurality." 

Tammany subordinated everything to the interests of the 
National ticket. There was practically no campaign made so far as 
the local ticket was concerned. The speakers were instructed to give 
very little time to talking in behalf of the local ticket, because that 
could take care of itself. The National issues they must push to the 
front, making the tariff issue the principal one and following it up 
with the Force bill. 
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Hundreds upon hundreds of district meetings were held and good 
speakers were hurried from one to the other. Two nightly rallies 
were held in and around Tammany Hall. The first one was held on 
October 25, and Senator Hill was the leading speaker at it. A dozen 
platforms were erected outside the hall and, from these, speeches were 
made to thousands upon thousands of citizens. Chairman W. F. 
Harrity, of the Democratic National Committee ; Chairman Don M. 
Dickinson, of* the National Committee's Campaign Committee, and 
Chairman Bradley B. Smalley, of the National Committee's Commit- 
tee on Speakers, occupied a box in the main hall. The final Tam- 
many rally was held on November 3 and was a monster affair. A 
sketch of the scene in front of the Wigwam on the night of that rally 
accompanies this. 

The Tammany leaders worked night and day during the last weeks 
of the campaign. The Executive Committee had offered a beautiful 
silk flag to the district that cast the biggest plurality for Cleveland 
and Stevenson, and another silk flag was offered to the district that 
cast the largest percentage of its registered vote. The first flag went 
subsequently to the Second District, where Police Justice Divver is 
the leader, and the second flag went to the Sixth District, where 
ex-County Clerk Patrick Keenan is the leader. 

District leaders also offered prizes out of their own pockets for 
good work. Those people who were friendly enough towards the 
Tammany local ticket, but were unfriendly to the Democratic National 
ticket, were told that the test of loyalty to Tammany was support 
of the National ticket. 

One or two people sent checks to Richard Croker " for the use of 
the local ticket only." These were promptly returned with a note 
from Richard Croker, saying that Tammany wanted neither money 
nor support for its local ticket unless it came from people who would 
support the National ticket. 

Every move made by the Republicans was quickly checkmated 
and discounted. John I. Davenport raised his usual cry of "coloni- 
zation " and the public laughed at him. The Republicans swore in 
scores of deputy marshals with the idea of intimidating voters. That 
some of these marshals turned out to be good Democrats was not so 
much the fault as the misfortune of Mr. Davenport. Tammany or- 
ganized a committee of lawyers who informed voters of their rights. 
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No point was lpft uncovered. The minutest detail was attended to. 
And so, with its mighty machinery perfected in every part, Tam- 
many's army marched to the polls and victory. 

" There will be a wonderful and magnificent Democratic victory 
to-morrow," said Richard Croker on the night before the election. The 
returns tell the rest of the story. New York City gave Mr. Cleveland 
a plurality of 76,300 votes ! And on the morning after the election 
the Democracy of the Nation doffed its hat to magnificent Tammany. 
The following shows the vote by assembly districts for President and 
for Mayor. Edwin Einstein was Thomas F. Gilroy's opponent. 

President. Mayor. 







Cleveland. 


Harrison. 


GlLROY. 
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4,200 
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Total 


. 175,267 


98,967 


i73,5 IQ 


97,923 



Cleveland's plurality over Harrison, 76,300. Gilroy over Einstein, 75,587. 
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Just as Tammany aided so materially in the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land so will it aid his Administration in every way that lies in its 
power. At the meeting for organization of the Tammany General 
Committee for 1893, held on January 13, the resolutions adopted 
included the following : 

" The success of Democracy and the election of Grover Cleveland 
to the Presidency is a victory of courage and fidelity to principles 
and an uprising of patriotism and civic pride. His integrity, firmness 
and sound sense, with the patriotism and wisdom of the Democratic 
representatives of the people in the Congress of the United States, 
give assurance that business tranquility and financial confidence will 
be restored ; that the industrial and commercial growth of the country 
will be enlarged, and its commercial marine will become competitors 
for the carrying trade of the world ; that the principle of free, pop- 
ular government, based upon individual liberty, will be maintained in 
its integrity under the Constitution ; that sectional hate and race 
differences will be laid aside forever, that home rule will take the place 
of centralization, and that honesty and economy in the administration 
of the Government will take the place of the profligacy of expenditure 
which has characterized the Republican Administration, and which 
emptied a rich treasury and piled up new burdens of taxation upon the 
overburdened labor of the country." 
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Tammany from Within. 

ITS PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 



By T. Mitchell Tyng. 



It is a strange thing to contemplate ! the fact that a large number of the citizens 
of this State live, move, and have their political being in the presence of an enemy 
whom they do not understand, but to whom they attribute the most unheard of 
terrors. To them the simple term " Tammany/' or " Tammany Hall," stands for 
everything that is bad. A distinguished member of the New York Bar, an Ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States Civil Service Commission, has, in a late number of an 
influential magazine, declared that these words signify " a mercenary and merciless 
despotism ; a combination of the spirit of the Indian and the Spoilsman ; a sphere 
of intellectual and moral barrenness without patriotism or principle ; an institution 
composed of Lilliputs in usefulness and Brobdignags in rascality, in the hands of 
savage and venal partisans, on a level with gamblers, theives, and pirates, who never 
apologize, and who would be ruined by any attempt at justification, etc., etc." The 
author of these phrases is an amiable and courteous gentleman, and a profound and 
careful lawyer ; and it is hard to conceive that his forcible expressions against a large 
body of his fellow-citizens are intended by him to be taken in any other than a Pick- 
wickian sense. To answer his charges, it is only necessary to ascertain what 
" Tammany " really means. 

I. The " Tammany Society," or " Columbian Order," must not be confounded 
with the " Tammany Hall Democracy " of the City of New York. They are separate 
and distinct bodies, holding the same relationship, and none other, as is held by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society to the Lawyers' Club — that of landlord and tenant. 
It is true that the Sachems, the Father of the Council, the Scribe, the Wiskinski, the 
Sagamore, and many of the private Indians of the " Society " are also members of 
the " Democracy," but that is because the gentlemen in question have seen fit to 
become members of both. The Sachems are not "feudal lords over the Tammany 
Democracy," nor have they anything to do with the appointment of Democratic 
leaders. The Society has no concern with the Democracy, except to lease to it 
suitable rooms for its meetings ; it is not to be credited with any of the Democracy's 
triumphs, or charged with any of its shortcomings. The Society continues, in its 
own unobstrusive way, to fulfill the purposes for which it was organized over one 
hundred years ago ; and the only occasions when it comes before the public is on the 
Fourth of July in each year. Then its hospitable doors are thrown wide open, ancl 
a large and enthusiastic audience is gathered within its walls ; fine music and 
abundant refreshments are provided ; the Declaration of Independence is read, and 
eminent orators deliver the " long talks " and the " short talks " in honor of the day. 



ASSEMBLY DISTRICT LEADERS. 




Third District, TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN. Fourth District, EDWARD T. FITZPATRICK. 




Fifth District, WILLIAM J. McKENNA. Sixth District, PATRICK KEEN AN. 
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The most enthusiastic patriot can have no substantial grievance against the 
" Society." 

The real attack, therefore, is against the " Democracy," and not the " Society." 
As I understand it, it is not directed against Democratic principles in the abstract, 
but against the practices of a specific Democratic organization. The attack is not 
new ; it has been met over and over again ; it has no real foundation in fact ; and a 
large proportion of the voters of this State believe it to be ill-deserved. It is no hard- 
ship to meet it again, but it can never be met in the pages of a magazine of this dig- 
nity and catholicity by negations. The champion of the Tammany Hall Democracy 
must state what it is — not what it is not. 

II. I suppose it will be conceded that the only organized Democratic party in 
this city is that known by the name of Tammany, its real name being the Democratic- 
Republican Party. It is Democratic because its cardinal doctrine is that all men are 
equal in political powers and rights ; it is Republican (and the name is very dear to 
us), because we believe that this doctrine alone, carried to its fullest extent, will con- 
serve the public weal. We contend that we are the only true Republicans, and that 
our political opponents are not entitled to, or worthy of the name. 

The Tammany Hall Democracy being a constituent body, there must be a con- 
stituency for which it acts ; and this consists primarily of the one hundred and fifty 
thousand Democratic voters of the County of New York, whom no abuse of their 
organization can drive away from their devotion to Democratic principles. The ac- 
tual members of the body are so many of these voters as see fit to enroll themselves as 
such, and are willing to aid the work of the party by contributions of money or services 
in its cause. From this assemblage of enrolled voters is formed a " General Com- 
mittee," consisting of about five thousand men, who are selected in due proportions, 
from the thirty Assembly Districts in which the City is divided. This General 
Committee meets once a month and is the repository of all organic power. It sits 
as a County Convention in October of each year and puts in nomination the candi- 
dates for the respective offices which it desires to have elected in the following month. 
A sub-Committee of this body, called the Committee on Organization, consisting of 
about one thousand delegates from the several Assembly Districts, sits once a month, 
or oftener, as occasion may require, and transacts such business as the General 
Committee refers to it It arranges the details of the election and prescribes the 
system to be pursued throughout the City in order to bring to the polls the greatest 
number of Democratic voters. The object of every member of the organization 
being to elect its candidates, all lawful means which will produce that result are un- 
hesitatingly adopted. An amusing chronicler of old New York relates that, in the 
early days of Tammany Hall, a roasted pig formed a prominent feature at its ban- 
quets, and that allegiance was sworn with the right hand laid thereon, indicating that 
the party adherents would go "the whole hog" in support of its principles and its 
measures. This, we are proud to say, if it be expressed in more refined terms, is the 
principle upon which every true member of the party now acts. 

III. Then there is an Executive Committee of some thirty members, one from 
each Assembly District, each member being the leader of the party in his own district. 
By this Committee all the internal affairs of the organization are directed, its candi- 
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dates for office are selected and the plans for every campaign matured. It is consti- 
tuted by the most Democratic method, each district electing its own member ; and 
yet it is this Committee to which one critic refers as " the mercenary and irrespon- 
sible junto" the " despots by whom the party is ruled," and "whose yoke is upon 
the neck of every Democrat." There is not a word of truth in all this. The so- 
called junto is neither mercenary nor irresponsible, its rule is advisory merely and not 
despotic, and, so far as I have been able to learn, no member of the party has ever 
felt the weight of its yoke. As well might this be claimed in respect to the loan 
committee of a bank or the executive committee of an insurance company, who are 
as despotic in their way as the Executive Committee of Tammany Hall, in that their 
conclusions and recommendations are uniformly approved and adopted by the con- 
stituents. With us Jthe constituency have more power in the selection of the Executive 
Committee than have the stockholders of the bank or the policy-holders of the insur- 
ance company under the same circumstances. Each member of our Committee is 
annually appointed by the voters of the district which he represents ; he holds his posi- 
tion at their pleasure, and is directly responsible to them for the manner in which he 
executes his trust. In no way are the true principles of Democracy more clearly mani- 
fested than in the selection and organization of this Executive Committee. 

Before the work of this Executive Committee can be properly criticised, the object 
for which it was appointed must be considered. It is the captain of the Democratic 
ship, the general of the Democratic forces ; and it exists for the sole purpose of 
bringing that ship safely into port and leading those forces to victory. It is not put 
there to please our political enemies, or to hqar or act upon their suggestions. Its 
members are wise managers and good politicians. They and their constituents 
are firmly convinced that the greatest benefit they can confer upon the body politic 
is to keep the Democratic party in pow r er, and we of the rank and file have no fault 
to find as to the manner in which their arduous duties are performed. The directors of 
a bank have a similar duty, and when their constituents are satisfied with their per- 
formance of it, it is not claimed that any one else has the right to interfere. I do not 
mean to claim that our Executive Committee and the entire organization are above 
public criticism. Its responsibility is fully recognized, as hereinafter stated, to the 
community which it serves. It does not expect to be trusted with political power one 
hour after it has ceased to deserve it. It fully appreciates the omnipotence of public 
opinion; its methods are consistent and open; and it courts investigation and 
criticism by every fair-minded man. But vituperative abuse in general terms is not 
fair-minded criticism of particular acts. 

IV. Equally unjust is the attack upon our constituency. I have seen much of 
social life in New York, and have been familiar with the personnel of large bodies of 
its citizens ; and I do not hesitate to say that the five thousand men who compose 
the General Committee of Tammany Hall are the equals, in everything that makes up a 
good citizen, to any other body of the same size that can be gathered. I speak ad- 
visedly when I say that no man can be a scoundrel, a "gambler, thief or pirate," 
and keep his name upon our rolls. I know of persons who have been dropped because 
their good names were seriously questioned ; and in my time no person has been pre- 
sented by the organization for office, or elevated to prominence in its councils, against 
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whom anything wrong could be truthfully said. We do not claim that these five 
thousand men are "angels " with wings, or that every Tammany office-holder is per- 
fect ; but we do claim, and with the utmost confidence, that, so far as the governing 
body can ascertain, they are all " good men and true/' fully the equals, in all the 
essentials of true manhood, of the best of their fellow-citizens. 

V. A principle which Tammany Hall maintains with the utmost tenacity is that 
authority and responsibility must always go together. In the Democratic affairs of 
this county, and within the scope of its powers, Tammany asserts its supremacy, 
and when the constituted authorities of the organization have spoken the most abso- 
lute submission is required from its members. In return, when the National and 
State conventions and Committees of the Democracy are heard in respect to National 
and State affairs and issues, the Tammany Hall Democracy of this county yields the 
most prompt and loyal obedience. It leaves to its superiors the responsibility of 
guiding the party in the State and National canvasses ; but in county affairs it takes 
up a responsibility commensurate with its authority. When, therefore, a Tammany 
Hall candidate is elected or appointed to office, he knows that he owes his position 
to the organization ; that he has its reputation pro tanto in his keeping, and that it 
has taken the responsibility for his official conduct. He knows that a faithful per- 
formance of the duties which he owes to the public will reflect credit, not only upon 
himself, but upon the body that has placed him in the front, and that the surest way 
to benefit himself and his party is to keep in mind and act upon the principle that 
*' public office is a public trust." This amour pro fire which the office-holder always 
feels for the organization makes him the better public servant. 

VI. A few words in conclusion in respect to what is called the " Spoils." I hardly 
know the meaning of the term in politics. It is supposed to mean the property of 
the vanquished confiscated by the conqueror ; but I have never heard that the 
Democracy, on acquiring power, undertook to rob their unsuccessful opponents. 
Of course, what is meant is that Tammany, on acquiring the power, and assuming 
responsibility for the conduct of public affairs in this city, administers these affairs 
by its own members, whose conduct it can control, and see to it that the 
parties who perform the duties of an office shall receive the lawful emoluments 
thereof. These are all the spoils of office that I have ever heard of. There are, 
undoubtedly, a few offices in this city to which an excessive income is attached, but 
there are hundreds of other offices, the duties of which are very arduous, and the 
rewards very inadequate. I believe the average compensation, to the conscien- 
tious office-holder in New York City, is less than would be paid for the same service 
in private business of equal magnitude. 

I have thus in a very summary way presented the Tammany Hall Democracy as 
it is known to its own members, with the conviction that accession to its ranks will 
always follow a fair investigation of its principles and methods. It does not apolo- 
gize for its acts, nor seek to justify them, because no act is committed which needs 
apology, and each action carries with it its own justification. Firmly convinced that 
the surest way to benefit our loved country is to keep the Democratic party in 
power, we do not consider that any lawful act which will tend to produce that re- 
sult requires either apology or justification. 
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National Political Parties of the 
United States. 



By W. J. O'Sullivan, M. D. 



The issues arising out of the pre-revolutionary discussions gave 
birth to two parties, styled Whigs and Tories. 

The Whig Party, early in 1776, advocated absolute separation from 
Great Britain and completed its mission, at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War in 1787. 

The Tory Party, composed of the conservative and vacillating, died 
with the Revolution in 1783. 

The issue of the Revolution being settled, the Whig party was 
the only one from 1783 to 1787, when it divided into two parties on 
the question of the scope, powers and composition of National gov- 
ernment. These parties were known as the Particularists and Strong 
Government men. 

Particularists advocated governmental confederation that should 
not interfere with State autonomy, holding that State government 
should be supreme. 

Strong Government Men favored subversion of State governments 
and the concentration of power in the central Federal authority. 

Anti-Federal Party. — Under this title the Particularists were 
known from 1787 to 1789. They opposed the Federal scheme of gov- 
ernment until after the adoption of the Constitution, when they be- 
came Close Constructionists, interpreting the Constitution rigidly and 
literally. 

Federal Party. — Under this name the Strong Government men 
were known from 1787 to 1820. They were broad Constructionists of 
the Constitution, and so interpreted it as to invest the Federal govern- 
ment with the largest power. They were absorbed by the Repub- 
lican party in 1820. 
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Democratic- Republican Party, — Under this name the Anti-Fed- 
eralists became known from 1789 to 1790. They were the ardent 
supporters and friends of our Republican form of government, adr 
vocating most earnestly our popular institutions, and rejecting as un- 
suited to their tenets the Anti-Federal name. 

Republican Party. — In 1791 the Democratic-Republican party dis- 
carded the name Democratic and preferred to be known as the Re- 
publican party. From 18 17 to 1828 this organization was practically 
the only party existent. 

Clintonian Party. — In 181 2 De Witt Clinton and his small follow- 
ing were styled Clintonians. They had severed their connection with 
the Republican party, taking umbrage at the monopoly Virginia ex- 
ercised in Federal patronage. They returned to the Republican fold 
in 1815. 

The Peace Party. — A small party who had left the Federalists in 
18 12, and whose ulterior purpose was to oppose the war of that period 
and array the religious sentiment against the Federal Executive. 

Washington Benevolent Society. — Grouped themselves under 
similar conditions and with similar objects as the Peace party. 

Anti-Masonic Party. — Formed in 1827 with the avowed object of 
suppressing secret societies and excluding their members from hold- 
ing public office. This party lasted from 1827 until 1834, when it 
coalesced with the Nullification and National Republican party in 
forming the Whig party in 1834. 

Democratic Party. — In 1827 a faction of the Republican party dis- 
carded the name of Republican and adopted the name Democratic. 
They were led by General Jackson, were Close Constructionists and 
proudly pointed to their political lineage from Jefferson. They were 
the dominant political party for some more than half a century. 

National Republican Party. — After the split in the Republican 
ranks in 1827, those who adhered to Adams adopted the prefix 
National" in 1828, to indicate the National character of their 
principles in contra-distinction to sectional policy which they charged 
Jackson and the Democratic party with upholding. This party, in 
conjunction with the Nullification and the Anti-Masonic parties, 
formed the Whig party of 1834. 
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Nullification Party. — Subsequent to the disruption in President 
Jackson's cabinet, John C. Calhoun, inspired by ambition, labored to 
organize a party of his own, inciting the slave-power to array itself 
against the administration. Nullification was the principal doctrine 
he advocated. His followers were few and disbanded in 1833, 
returning to the Democratic party as a body, a few seeking refuge 
with the Whigs. 

Whig Party. — The intense political excitement during President 
Jackson's regime caused three parties — the National Republican, 
Anti-Masonic and Nullification — to consolidate and form the Whig 
party in 1834. After General Scott, who was the last candidate of 
this party, was defeated by Franklin Pierce, in 1852, disorganization 
led to the disbandment that drove the members forming this party 
into the camps of the many other political parties then in the political 
field. 

Locofoco Party. — A meeting was held in Tammany Hall, in 1835, 
by an ambitious fragment of the Democratic party who styled them- 
selves "Equal Rights " party. Great, confusion prevailed during this 
meeting, lights were extinguished, but the room was subsequently 
illuminated by candles and a peculiar kind of match called Locofoco, 
from which the party received this nick-name. 

Abolition Party. — The Anti-Slavery Society, organized in 1833, 
dissolved in 1839, the members composing which reorganized under 
the title " Abolition Party." They held one convention in 1839, and 
in 1840 dropped this title and adopted that of " Liberty Party." 

Liberty Party. — With the same principles espoused by the 
Abolition party, this party received many new members from the 
ranks of the Whigs and Democrats, and after holding a few conven- 
tions it remodeled itself and merged in the Free-Soil party in 1848. 

Barn-burners and Hunkers. — Two factions of the Democratic 
party — were so dubbed by the opposition after the Polk canvass of 
1854. 

Native American Party. — Some narrow-minded men, alarmed at 
the* great influx of foreigners, organized to disfranchise Catholics and 
immigrants. They were generally styled " Natives," and, after a feeble 
existence, faded away in 1852. 
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Free-Soil Party. — This party was composed of the Liberty party 
and the Barn-burners, who seceded from the Democrats in 1848, had 
little vitality and died of inanition in 1855. 

Silver-Grey Party. — Begotten of personal ambition and .factional 
animosity in 1850, it expired after a short life of comparatively few 
months. 

The Know- Nothing or American Party.- — Formed in 1852 
with a policy and membership identical with that of the Native 
American party, simply adding to the old creed " Purification of the 
Ballot Box," and insisting that the bible be used in the public schools. 
It was called " The Know-Nothing Party," because its members, 
when interrogated respecting their order, replied "They knew 
nothing." 

Republican Party. — The first steps towards the organization of this 
party was during the early months of 1854 at Ripon in Wisconsin. 
Those advocating the formation of the new party wished to be 
unfettered by a pro-slavery wing. In 1855 the Whigs, Free-Soilers, 
Anti-Nebraska Democrats and the Anti-Slavery Americans, fused 
and thus gave birth to the organization that we of to-day know as the 
Republican party. General Fremont was this party's first presi- 
dential nominee. In 1856 he was defeated, but Lincoln carried the 
election in i860 and brought this party into power in 1861, where it 
has held sway until dislodged by the Democratic party under Cleve- 
land in 1884. 

Labor Reform Party. — The many Trades Unions combining in 
1872 acquired this title, became a factor in politics, but, owing to the 
importation of communistic teachings, became so disorganized and 
debilitated as to pass quietly from the political field. 

Liberal Republican Party. — A large section of the Republican 
party, becoming dissatisfied with the Grant administration, seceded in 
1870, assumed a National importance in 187 1 and offered a presidental 
nominee in 1872, who was sustained to a considerable extent by the 
Democratic party. 

Temperance Party. — The many temperance societies scattered 
through the United States acted in concert in 1872 and pretentiously 
assumed a National importance. In 1876, remodeling to some extent 
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their organization and platform, they adopted the name " Prohibition 
Reform Party." 

National Greenback Party. — In 1873 the financial disturbances 
ushered in inflation theories which were readily adopted by this party. 
They urged an increase of the paper money of the government, 
claiming many advantages therefor. They offered presidential 
nominees in 1876 and 1880 and died a natural death in 1885. 

Fanners' Alliance. — This party was the outcome of a strong 
craving on the part of agriculturists in 1885 to receive a larger 
representation in the Legislature and aid them by opportunity in 
realizing Utopia. After some modifying influences from many sym- 
pathetic sources it eventuated as the People's party. 

> Populists or People s Party* — Formed in 1887 by Farmers' Alli- 
ance and kindred visionaries, with the following shibboleths: " Free 
Silver, Free Whiskey, Woman Suffrage," etc., etc. 
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Incorporated 88 Years Ago. 



The act incorporating the Society of Tammany, or Columbian 
Order, in the City of New York, was passed by the Legislature on 
April 9, 1805. It was worded as follows : 

WHEREAS, William Mooney and others, inhabitants of the City 
of New York, have presented a petition to the Legislature setting 
forth that they, since the year 1789, have associated themselves under 
the name and description of the Society of Tammany, or Columbian 
Order, for the purpose of affording relief to the indigent and distressed 
members of the said association, their widows and orphans, and oth- 
ers who may be found proper objects of their charity ; they, there- 
fore, solicit that the Legislature will be pleased by law to incorporate 
the said society for the purposes aforesaid, under such limitations and 
restrictions as to the Legislature shall seem meet. 

Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, that such persons as now are, or 
shall from time to time become members of the said society, shall be 
and are hereby ordained, constituted and declared to be a body cor- 
porate and politic, in deed, fact and name, by the name of " The 
Society of Tammany, or Columbian Order, in the City of New York," 
and that by that name they and their successors shall have succession, 
and shall be persons in law capable of suing and being sued, plead- 
ing and being impleaded, etc. 

" They may have a common seal, which they can alter and change 
at their pleasure. They are empowered to hold lands and personal 
property," for the purpose of enabling them the better to carry into 
effect the benevolent purpose of affording relief to the indigent and 
distressed, provided the clear yearly value of such real and personal 
estates shall not exceed the sum of $5,000. Power to lease and sell 
real estate is given. They may make by-laws, regulations, etc., for 
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the election of officers and the election and admission of new members, 
provided that such by-laws and regulations shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States, or of this State ; and for the 
better carrying on the business and affairs of the said corporation 
there shall be such number of officers of the said corporation, and of 
such denomination or denominations, to be chosen in such manner 
and at such time and places as are now or shall be from time to time, 
to be directed by the constitution and by-laws of the said corporation, 
made or to be made for that purpose, and that such number and 
description of members shall be sufficient to constitute a legal meeting 
of the said corporation as are now, or may hereafter be directed by 
the said constitution and by-laws of the said corporation. 

And be it further enacted that this act be and hereby is declared 
to be a public act and that the same be construed in all events and 
places, benignly and favorably for every beneficial purpose therein 
intended. 




MAURICE F. HOLAHAN, 
Scribe of the Society. 
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Official Ballots. 



The Many Difficulties that had to be Overcome in Printing Them. 



From the standpoint of the practical reformer in politics, 
Tammany Hall, through the advice of its leaders to the Legis- 
lature, has been the means of providing the voter with a secret 
ballot, at the same time enabling him, if he be blind, maimed or un- 
able to read or write, to cast that ballot for the candidates of his 
choice without restrictions of any kind. From the standpoint of the 
theorist this may be doubted. But with theorists Tammany Hall 
has nothing to do. To realize the theorists' view would be practi- 
cally to deprive thousands of honest, earnest, and therefore good, 
citizens, whose opportunities to procure education have been limited, 
from casting their ballots as they desire. However he may seek to 
hide it, the fact is that the ultimate purpose of the educated theorist 
is to limit, if not to deprive, the poor and the uneducated, whom he 
is used to speak of as the ignorant, from a part in the choice of the 
representatives of the people in the several legislative branches of the 
city, State and Nation. It was aristocracy of this kind that Tammany 
Hall came into existence to combat, and which it has fought for 
more than one hundred years. 

But it is of the official ballot, as it was determined upon by and 
through the advice of Tammany Hall, and not of that institution it- 
self, that this article is to treat. In the preparation of that ballot 
there are difficulties met and overcome in this city that are not en- 
countered in a similar work anywhere else in the United States. 
Here there are more than three hundred thousand voters, each of 
whom must be given an opportunity to select the ballot he will cast. 
And in a city so subject to factional disturbance, there is the pos- 
sibility at times that it will be the duty of those who have the mat- 
ter in charge to provide even a£ many as twenty ballots, from which 
a choice may be made. That number of ballots has not yet had to 
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be printed, but in 1891 there were, in certain districts of the city, 
sixteen different ballots. Assuming that number to be provided for 
each of the 1,137 districts of the city, and 650 of each kind for each 
district, the aggregate number for the city would be 11,824,800. 

But, in addition, one-quarter more would have to be printed in 
blank, so that they might be ready for the insertion of the names 
of possible independent candidates. For instance, last year only 
thirteen ballots were necessary in most of the districts, but the 
printer had to make ready three more full sets of blanks for emer- 
gencies, so that 11,824,800 ballots were then printed, wholly or in 
part. 

Can you imagine the enormity of this task? Every ballot has 
to be numbered, the numbers running from 1 to 650 on each set for 



each election district. Then there must be a perforated line between 
the body of the ballot and the numbered stub, so that the stub may 
be easily torn off by the poll clerk and deposited in a box apart 
from that in which the body is put. 

Excepting the Government Printing Office in Washington, there 
is scarcely another printing establishment in which such an extra- 
ordinary work could be done than that of Martin B. Brown. As 
soon as the ballot law was passed, Mr. Brown, whose pride it has 
been for years to be ready at all times to respond to whatever 
demands might be made upon him by the many corporations that 
use his office, began to prepare himself to print the ballots. The 
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first difficulty he met with was in the task of numbering them. 
This, he and his lieutenants, G. Radford Kelso and Wm. H. Haynes, 
studied for weeks. Device after device was tried and found lacking 
in some respect. Innumerable numbering machines were tested, 
and at last it seemed likely that it would be necessary to employ a 
machine for the use of which the inventor asked an extraordinary 
price, which would have compelled the printer to charge a very 
large sum to the city for his work. But an emergency develops 
invention, and Mr. Brown and his assistants hit upon a simple 
device which cost little or nothing and served the purpose. There 
was not an indistinct number on a ballot when the work was finished. 

To save time, as the law permits nominations to be made up to 
the limit of the period in which compositors and presses could make 
the ballots, the numbering and the printing of the district desig- 
nations were done in advance. Then came the extraordinary task of 
collating the sheets on which the printing was done, according to 
the districts. This was a task in which hundreds of nimble-fingered 
girls were employed. Next the names of the candidates were 
printed, and then another collation had to be done. The sheets were 
afterward cut into ballot form, and the girls once more worked, and 
finally packed the ballots into boxes, one box for each set of ballots 
for each Election District. Altogether 14,820 boxes were necessary 
for the packing in 1892 ; each box containing 650 ballots, the ag- 
gregate number being 9,63 3, ooo f 

As said before, 11,824,800 ballots were prepared, but 1,191,800 
were made only in blank, and were not necessary upon, the day of 
polling. 

One can better understand the magnitude of this work when he 
considers that for it 1,800 reams of paper, in sheets 50 by 30 inches, 
and weighing in the aggregate seventy-five tons, were used. And if 
this does not affect the mind of the reader, perhaps he may deign to 
wonder at the fact that the ballots placed end to end would reach 
from New York to Galveston, Texas. Does any one need to go 
further ? No good Tammany man wants to go out of the United 
States. 

While the establishment of Mr. Brown was employed at the task 
of preparing the ballots it continued to do the work necessary for 
the National and State Democratic Committees, railroad corpora- 
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tions and mercantile houses, as well as to print the daily issues of 
the City's official journal, the City Record, the contract to print and 
distribute which Mr. Brown has had for eighteen years. And in 
the course of this last-mentioned work it compassed the great task 
of compiling and printing the names of all the voters registered, 
within eighty-four hours after the registry books were closed. It is 
hard, perhaps, for a layman to understand how great must be the 
capacity of an establishment that can do such work. To a printer 
it is a marvel. 



But this was intended merely as an account of the work done in 
providing ballots for the voters of New York. Other matters have 
crept into it almost of necessity. So let them remain. If the reader 
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cannot understand from what has been said, how hard, thoughtful and 
careful a thing it is to provide the voters of the City of New York 
with the means necessary to express their will on election day, 
nothing more can be said here to enlighten him. 

In the old days when every political party or faction had its 
ballots printed where it chose, mistakes almost innumerable were 
found in them. In the three years that Martin B. Brown has printed 
the official ballots only one error has happened ; and when that was 
traced, its source was found to be a clerical error. As a contrast to 
this record it is just to point to the fact that the " pasters," prepared 
for Tammany Hall last year, and which at almost the last moment 
were found to be incorrect in shape, were not made in this estab- 
lishment. 



NO PARTY ISSUES- UNTIL THE REVOLUTIONARY" WAfc 
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BY-LAWS, RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

GENERAL COMMITTEE 

OF 

TAMMANY HALL. 



xxxxxxxxx 



Section i. The basis of the organization of the Democratic General Committee 
shall be one member for every fifty Democratic electors in each Assembly District in 
this city. 

Each member shall reside in the Assembly District which he was elected to rep- 
resent. 

§ 2. Admission to all meetings of this General Committee shall be by ticket only 
or such other style of check as may be decided upon by the Printing Committee . And 
when a member of the General Committee shall be found to have given away or 
loaned his ticket or check to an unauthorized person not a member, the matter shall 
be referred to the Committee on Organization for investigation ; and, if proven, the 
facts shall be reported to the General Committee, with a recommendation that he be 
expelled. 

§ 3. If any member shall omit to attend any three successive regular meetings of 
the General Committee or of the General Committee in his District, unless his ab- 
sence is excused by the Committee to which it may have been referred for investiga- 
tion, his seat may be declared vacant. 

§ 4. In case of vacancy in any delegation from any Assembly District to the Gen- 
eral Committee, the power of filling the same shall devolve upon a majority of the 
delegates of such District, who shall report the name or names to the Committee on 
Organization, to be approved by the same if found correct, and the facts in relation 
thereto be reported to the General Committee for confirmation. 
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ARTICLE II. 

OFFICERS, 

Sec. i. The officers of the Committee shall consist of a Chairman, one Vice- 
Chairman from each Assembly District, a Treasurer, a Reading Secretary, three 
Recording Secretaries, a Sergeant-at-Arms, and one Secretary from each Assembly 
District. 

§ 2. They shall be chosen annually, at the first meeting m January, or as soon 
thereafter as a choice can be effected. 

§ 3. The officers of the General Committee shall be ex-officio members of the 
Committee on Organization. 

§ 4. All elections shall be held in such manner as may be directed by the 
General Committee. The vote of a majority of the whole number of members shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

ARTICLE III. 

MEETINGS . 

SEC. i. The Regular Meeting of the Committee shall be held on the first Friday 
of each month, or at such time as may be designated by the Committee. 

§ 2. Special meetings may be held on the call of the Chairman, and adjourned 
meetings by a vote of the Committee. Notice in writing, of special and adjourned 
meetings, shall be sent to all the members. 

§ 3. The hour of meeting shall be half-past seven o'clock, from October to 
April, both inclusive, and eight o'clock during the other months. 

§ 4. All meetings of the Committee shall be held at Tammany Hall. 

ARTICLE IV. 

CHAIRMAN AND VICE-CHAIRMAN. 

Sec i. The Chairman shall call the Committee to order and preside over its 
meetings. He shall preserve decorum, and shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the Committee. On an appeal he shall have a right to 
assign, in his place, the reason for his decision. 

§ 2. The Chairman may place another member in the chair, if he desires to 
participate otherwise in the business of the Committee ; or, if unable to act, he may 
appoint a substitute. 

§ 3. A Vice-Chairman shall act in the absence of the Chairman, subject to the 
rules herein. 
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ARTICLE V. 

TREASURER. 

Sec. i. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys collected for or accruing to the* 
Committee. He shall keep correct books of accounts of all moneys received and 
disbursed by him, and shall deposit the funds in his possession as Treasurer in such 
bank or banks as may be designated by the Committee on Organization. 

§ 2. At the regular meeting at the end of each year the Treasurer shall present a 
detailed account of his receipts and disbursements for the current year, and shall 
also state the balance of funds remaining in his hands. 

§ 3. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer, except by order of the Committee, 
or on bills audited by the Finance Committee. 

§ 4. At the regular meeting of the Committee in December, a Committee of 
three shall be appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, who shall report as 
to their correctness ; and he shall deliver the books, papers and funds in his posses- 
sion to the Treasurer of the Committee for the succeeding year, upon his election. 

ARTICLE VI. 

SECRETARIES. 

Sec. i. The Secretaries shall call the roll of the Committee whenever necessary ; 
keep correct minutes of the proceedings of the Committee, and the division list upon 
every call of the ayes and nays, and record the same in a book to be provided for 
that purpose ; file all papers belonging to the Committee, and carefully keep the same 
and its books ; notify, in writing, all Committees of their appointment, duties, and of 
business referred to them, and furnish them with copies of ail resolutions, and gener- 
ally perform such other duties of their office as may be customary, or as may be 
directed by the Chairman of the Committee. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to prepare notices of all special and 
adjourned meetings to be sent to members ; and the Secretaries, or in their absence 
the Chairman, shall cause a notice of every meeting of the Committee to be published 
in such papers and in such manner as the Committee may direct. 

§ 3. The Chairman shall define the duties of the Secretaries severally, and they 
shall deliver all the books and papers in their possession to the Committee for the 
year next ensuing, upon its due organization. 

ARTICLE VII. 

SERG EANT-AT- ARMS. 

Sec. i . The Sergeant-at-Arms shall keep the door at all meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and shall admit no person into the room except members, unless the admis- 
sion of such person is previously authorized by a vote of the Committee. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

COMMITTEES. 

Sec. i. All Committees shall be appointed by the Chairman, unless otherwise 
directed by the Committee, except the Committee on Organization, which shall be 
chosen by a majority of the delegates to the General Committee for each Assembly 
District. 

§ 2. The Standing Committees shall be as follows : 
A Finance Committee of seven members* 
A Corresponding Committee of seven members. 
A Naturalization Committee of seven members, 
A Printing Committee of seven members. 

A Committee on Organization of thirty members from each Assembly District. 

§ 3. The Finance Committee shall diligently apply themselves to the collection 
of funds for the use of this Committee, and as often as the amount collected shall 
reach one hundred dollars, the same shall be paid over to the Treasurer. ^The said 
Committee may also appoint one collector. The Finance Committee shall also 
audit bills, and certify to the correctness of the same, and shall report to this Com- 
mittee whenever called upon by its Chairman, or by this Committee. 

§ 4. The Corresponding Committee shall conduct all correspondence which may 
not be otherwise directed, and shall, from time to time, communicate information 
received by them. 

§ 5. The Naturalization Committee shall be charged with the duty of assisting 
in the naturalization of persons desiring to become citizens, and of preventing the 
naturalization of persons not entitled thereto. 

§ 6. The Printing Committee shall have charge of all the printing authorized by 
this Committee, and shall examine and certify as to the correctness of all bills 
therefor, before the same are presented to the Finance Committee. 

§ 7. The Committee on Organization shall be charged with the consideration of 
all matters relating to the organization of the Democratic party, the call of primary 
elections, and the conducting of primary, general, special and charter elections and 
shall, in their discretion have power of revision and substitution of all nominations 
hereafter made by Conventions called by this General Committee, or any District 
Committee of this Organization, whenever the honor, preservation and intregrity of 
this organization shall require such action. x The Committee on Organization shall 
authorize all necessary disbursements and appropriations, subject to the approval of 
the General Committee. 

§ 8. Select Committees shall consist of five members each, unless otherwise 
ordered by this Committee. 

§ 9. Every Committee to whom a matter is referred shall report, in writing, tre 
facts, with their opinion thereon. 
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§ io. Any delegate on the Committee on Organization may, in writing, substitute 
a member of his delegation to the General Committee to act in his absence at any 
one or more meetings of the Committee on Organization, as he may designate, and 
for the time being the delegate so designated shall exercise the powers of the mem- 
ber deputing him to act. 

ARTICLE IX. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Sec. i. Five hundred members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

§ 2. As soon as a quorum is present, the Chairman, or, in his absence, the First 
Vice-Chairman, or in the absence of either Chairman or Vice-Chairman, such person 
as may be selected as temporary Chairman, shall call the Committee to order, and 
business shall proceed as follows : 

1. Calling the Roll. 

2. Minutes of Previous Meeting. 

3. Communications. 

4. Report of Treasurer. 

5. Reports of Standing Committees. 

6. Reports of Select Committees. 

7. Resolutions. 

8. Unfinished Business. 

§ 3. If five members object, no business shall be transacted under the order of 
communications, except to refer the communication, lay it upon the table, or post- 
pone it until the order of resolution is reached. 

§ 4. Motion for a reference shall be in the following order : 

1. To a Standing Committee. 

2. To a Select Committee. 

ARTICLE X. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

Sec. i . Every member desiring to speak shall rise from his seat and address the 
Chairman. When two or more members rise at once, the Chairman shall designate 
the one who is entitled to the floor. 

§ 2. All resolutions and papers presented by any member of the General Com- 
mittee, shall have plainly indorsed thereon the subject-matter or purpose of such 
resolution or paper, and the name of the member presenting the same, and shall be 
read by the indorsement thereon, and, thereupon, shall be referred by the Chairman 
to an appropriate Standing Committee, without debate, unless the reading be called 
for by a majority of the Committee. 
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§ 3- After a motion is stated by the Chairman, it shall be deemed in possession of 
the Committee, but may be withdrawn by the mover before an amendment is made 
or vote taken. 

§ 4. No motion shall be debated unless it be seconded ; when a motion is seconded, 
it shall be stated by the Chairman, and every such motion shall be reduced to writ- 
ing, if any member so desires. 

§ 5. If the subject under consideration contains several distinct propositions, any 
member may call for its division ; but a motion to strike out and insert shall be in- 
divisible. 

§ 6. When a motion is pending, no motion shall be entertained except — 

1. For a Call of the Committee in the Absence of a Quorum. 

2. To Adjourn. 

3. For the Previous Question. 

4. To Postpone Indefinitely. 

5. To Postpone to a Day Certain. 

6. To Lay on the Table. 

7. To Amend. 

8. To Commit. 

Such motions shall be preferred in the order above stated ; the first six shall be 
decided without amendment or debate, but no such motion shall be received while a 
member other than the one making it has the floor. Except by unanimous consent, 
no motion shall be entertained nor debate allowed while the ayes and nays are being 
called, nor while the members are voting on any question. 

§ 7. No member, while another is speaking, shall hold any private conversation, 
nor pass between him and the Chair. A member called to order by the Chairman 
shall immediately sit down, unless permitted to explain. All decisions of the Chair- 
man on questions of order shall be conclusive, unless reversed on appeal to the Com- 
mittee. ' 

§ 8. No member, without the consent of the Committee, shall speak more than 
twice to the same general question, nor more than once until every member desiring 
the floor shall have spoken. 

§ 9. In all cases where an order, resolution, or motion shall be entered on the 
minutes of the Committee, the name of the mover shall also be entered thereon. 

§ 10. Motions to take up particular items of business, or relating to the priority of 
business shall be decided without debate. 

§ 1 1. When a blank is to be filled, and different numbers are proposed, the ques- 
tion shall first be put on the largest number or the most distant time. 

§ 1 2. The previous question shall not be put unless called for by five members, 
and then shall be stated as follows : — " Shall the main question be now put ? " If the 
question so put be decided in the affirmative, the main question shall be taken, with- 
out debate, on pending amendments in their order, and then upon the original mo- 
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tion ; and until the latter has been put and decided, no other motion shall be enter- 
tained. 

§ 13. One-fifth of the members present may require the ayes and nays upon a 
question to be taken and entered on the minutes, and they shall be called by Assem- 
bly Districts in their order. 

§ 14. Every member who is present when a question is taken shall vote thereon, 
unless he is personally interested therein, or excused by the Committee. 

§ 15. No member shall leave the room while the Committee is in session, without 
permission from the Chair. 

§ 16. When the vote shall be equally divided upon any question, including the 
Chairman's vote, the question shall be decided to be lost. 

§ T7. No motion to reconsider any vote shall be in order unless made on the same 
evening, or at the next succeeding meeting, nor unless made by a member who voted 
in the majority. A motion to reconsider having been put and lost shall not be renewed, 
and if laid on the table, it shall not be again taken up ; but any resolution or other 
act of the Committee may be rescinded or revoked at a meeting called for that pur- 
pose, providing that written notice of the object of such meeting shall be served upon 
the members. 

§ 18. Any member may change his^vote after the ayes and nays have been called 
through, and before the vote is announced ; but no member shall be permitted to vote 
after a decision has been announced from the Chair. 

§ 19. Any member refusing to comply with the decisions of the Committee, shall 
be liable to reprimand or expulsion from his seat in the Committee. 

§ 20. After a vote of the Committee to adjourn, the members shall keep their 
seats until the Chairman shall have announced the result of the vote. 

§ 21. No person, unless a member of the Committee, shall be present at any of 
its meetings without the consent of a majority of the members present. 

§ 22. No action shall be had to increase or diminish the number of members of 
this Committee, or to change or affect its organization in any manner, unless three- 
fifths of the members elected to the Committee shall vote in favor thereof ; and the 
ayes and nays shall be called upon every resolution or proceeding relating thereto. 

ARTICLE XI. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec. i. No resolution making any appropriation or disposition of money or prop- 
erty of the Committee shall be passed, unless by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, or by a majority of the whole Committee. 

§ 2. No appropriation shall at any time be sanctioned by this Committee, which, 
with previous appropriations unpaid, shall involve an expenditure beyond the amount 
to the credit of the Committee on the books of the Treasurer. 
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§ 3- The Committee may impose such annual dues, not exceeding ten dollars, as 
may be necessary to defray its expenses ; and any member failing to pay such dues 
within the time specified, shall thereby cease to be a member of the Committee. 
The annual dues of the members of the Committee on Organization shall be fifteen 
dollars each, which shall be additional to the dues of members of the General 
Committee. 

ARTICLE XII. 

ASSEMBLY DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 

Sec. i. The Democratic voters in each Assembly District, acting in unison with 
Tammany Hall, shall choose, in such manner as may be designated by the General 
Committee, not less than five delegates from each Election District in each Assem- 
bly District in this city, who, with the members of the General Committee from such 
Assembly District, shall constitute an Assembly District Committee, to be the per- 
manent organization for the year for which they are created," which shall have power 
to make all calls and attend to all business within the several Assembly Districts, as 
aforesaid, respectively pertaining thereto, and not otherwise provided for by this 
General Committee. 

§ 2. The Assembly District Committee of any District may, in its discretion, at 
any time, add to its number by electing new members. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

ALTERATIONS. 

Sec. i . These By-Laws shall not be changed or rescinded unless notice of a 
motion to that effect is given at a regular meeting, and the amendment proposed is 
adopted at a future meeting by the votes of a majority of the whole number of 
members of the Committee. 

§ 2. Two-thirds of the members present may suspend, temporarily, the Rules of 
Order for the evening, but no other By-Law. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS. 

Sec. i. Every member of this Committee obligates himself, by becoming such, to 
recognize and sustain the organization of which this Committee is the central repre- 
sentative body, and to repudiate all organizations hostile thereto ; and every member 
of the Committee shall subscribe his name to these By-Laws as an evidence of his 
acceptance of such obligation, and his intention to abide thereby. 

§ 2. Every member of the General Committee and the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, representing the respective Assembly Districts in this Committee, shall pay 
to the Treasurer thereof their full dues on or before March first in each year ; and 
in default of so doing, the Committee on Organization shall have power to reorganize 
such Assembly District General Committee as may be found delinquent. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 

The Committee on Organization consists of thirty delegates from each Assembly 
District General Committee. 

The Committee on Organization shall be charged with the consideration of all 
matters relating to the organization of the Democratic party, the call of primary 
elections, and the conducting of primary, general, special and charter elections. And 
shall, in their discretion, have power of revision and substitution of all nominations 
hereafter made by Conventions called by this General Committee, or any District 
Committee of this Organization, whenever, in the judgment of the Committee on 
Organization, the honor, preservation and integrity of this organization shall require 
such action. The Committee on Organization shall authorize all necessary dis- 
bursements and appropriations, subject to the approval of the General Committee. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee consists of one delegate from each Assembly 
District, the Chairman of the Committees on Organization, Finance and Corres- s 
pondence. 
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The 

Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

Is the favorite line from New York to points West 
and South. The very plain reason of this lies in 
the fact that New Yorkers always select the best of 
everything. When they go to National Conventions 
they use the Pennsylvania Railroad, and having 
elected the President, they engage the same line for 
transportation to and from the Inauguration. 

This is a flattering testimonial to the facilities 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and manifests itself 
most forcibly when Tammany Hall travels. 

All other people who go to Washington to the 
Inauguration, or on any other occasion ; those who go 
to Chicago to Conventions, the World's Fair, or at any 
time ; those who travel anywhere, are wise if they follow 
the example of Tammany in using the Pennsylvania, 
the " Standard Railway of America." 



Mr. Sam'l Carpenter, 849 Broadway, represents 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York, and he is always 
ready to give any information that may be desired. , 
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Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

13 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 

Branch Store, 48 and 50 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories at JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY. 



OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

% 

OF 

Rubber-Lined Cotton Hose 

FOR ALL PURPOSES IN THE WORLD. 

— ALSO — 

LINEN HOSE, LINED AND • UNLINED. 



FIRE HOSJE BRANDS. 
Eureka Fire Hose, Three Ply.— Paragon Fire Hose, Two Ply.— Red 
Cross Fire Hose, One Ply.— New Surprise Jacket Fire Hose— New 
Peerless Jacket Fire Hose.— Surprise Jacket Fire Hose —Peer- 
less Jacket Fire Hose.— Eagle Fire Hose.— Trojan Fire Hose. 

BRANDS FOH GENERAL PURPOSES. 
Eureka Mill Hose.— Trojan Mill Hose —Eureka Garden Hose- 
Gem Garden Hose.— Eureka Steam Hose.— Plain Standard Linen 
'Hose — R. L Standard Linen Hose.— Plain Trade Linen Hose.— 
R. L. Trade Linen Hose.— Plain Red Ball Linen Hose.— R. L. 
Red Ball Linen Hose.— Sewed Mining and Tank Hose.— Eureka 
Chemical Engine Hose. 

—ALSO — 

U. S. Eureta Brand Cotton Enier-Linei Fire Hose. 

Eareka Underwriters' Best Linen Hose. 

THE STANDARD BRANDS OF FACTORY FIRE HOSE OF THE ASSOCIATED 
FACTORY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Made strictly in accordance with their Requirements and Specifications. 
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CLAUSEN'S 

CHAMPAGNE 




9 



East India Pale Ale and Ex. Am. Stout in Bottles, 
for sale everywhere. 

Bottled Expressly for Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Grocers and Families, \>y the 

PHOENIX BOTTLING CO., 

886-S90 Second Avenue, New .York. 
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THOMAS DWYER, 
BUILDER, 

NEW YORK. 



Stewart Building, 










AMONG THE BUILDINGS ENTIRELY ERECTED ARE 

Public School Building, 93d Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue, JV. Y. 

Public School Building, 157th St. and Courtlandt 
Avenue, JV. Y. 

Workhouse on BlackwelVs Island, JV. Y. 

State Military Building at Peekskill, JV. Y. 
and many others. 

UNDER COURSE OF ERECTION. 

Boiler Rouse at Metropolitan Museum of Art, JV. Y. 

Aquarium at Castle Garden, JV. Y. 

Reception Hospital at Foot of East 16th St., JV. Y. 

Engine House at 68th Street, between Boulevard 
and Tenth Avenue, JV. Y. 

High Service Water Works at Highbrid^e, JV. Y. 



SOI 



Hi 



EDWIN WHLTEQS 4 CO., Distillers, BflLTIME, PW. 




"MARYLAND LINE" & "ORIENT" E»\n-e Rye Wliisky 
New York Office— 46 Beaver Street. 

The Gaipeli Hie Alarm Telegram Company. 

14 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 

AGENCIES : 

Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., 
Chicago, 111., Louisville, Ky,, 
Richmond, Ind., San Francisco, Cal. 

Over Six Hundred Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs in opera- 
tion in the United States anH Catiadas. 
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& 



-AND- 



STOflE « « « 



D6HL6RS IN 



Broken Stone for Concrete 
and Road Making. 



129 Broad Street, 

Telephone 3347 Genual NEW Y0RK 



PATENT PUMP WATER CLOSETS 

FOR 

Yachts, Launches, Pilot Boats, etc. 



PLUMBERS, 

Steam Fitters 

and 
Coppersmiths. 




Yacht Plumbing 
a Specialty. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

Yacht and Ship Water Closets, Bilge, Tank, Deck, Sink and Basin 
Pumps, Galv. Iron and Copper Water Tanks, Brass and Copper 
Ventilators, Hand and Deep Sea Leads, Lavatories. 

^.xiFnsi) 2=s. seisms «£* sorer, 

134k Beekman Street, New York. 

96 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Corner Eighth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

WINES, LI QUOR5 AN D CIGAR5. 

HENRY i. MULLER, Proprietor, 
JROOMS FOE GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
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TSARS IIW PULTON STREET. 

H. S. KIRK <Sc CO. 

DO NOT SELL MIXED OR COMPOUNDED QOODS. 

PRICE ACCORDING TO ACcE. 



No other house << HI fl pQAIlf f9 QYC UfUICIfCV SoId ^ us Unco1 - 
can furnish ULU UnUVW R I H WWnlOlVLI. ored, Unsweetened. 

Sols Agents for THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE 00. Sole Agents for THE INGLENOOE WINES. 



fc?END FOR CATALOGUE. 



69 Fulton Street, 9 Warren Street, Broadway and 27th St., 
NEW YOEK. 
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l^e %uitkMe I<ife 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Every Tontine policy issued by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society twenty years ago, whose 
Tontine period expires in 1893, has a present cash 
surrender value — 

' GREATER THAN 

THE SUM OF THE PREMIUMS PAID. 

Note ( 1) that this return is during the lifetime 
of the assured , and (2) that it is in addition to the 
protection afforded by the assurance during the 
twenty years. 

This is true, whether the policy was issued at 
the low rate charged in cases where it is expected 
in the beginning that premiums will be paid for life , 
or whether it was issued at the higher rate, pro- 
viding for the payment of premiums for twenty 
years only. 

The largest returns are shown on policies issued 
on the 20- Year Endowment form, which in some 
instances show a return of THE TOTAL AMOUNT PAID 
IN PREMIUMS, WITH INTEREST EXCEEDING SIX PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. 

OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE JANUARY 1, 1893, $850,000,000. 

NEW BUSINESS IN 1892, $200,000,000. 
ARCHIBALD C. HAYNES, 

MANAGER METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT, 

No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



i4S 

A. W. LEMCKE. JOHN DOSCHEE. 

LEMCKE & DOSCHER, 

IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

Fine Wp, Brandies, Whiskies, etc. 

204 FULTON STREET, 
new yore:. 

IS^land Club ]tye Whi^ejT 

BEST IN 4fiF5Sf& THE MARKET. 




D. B. BMTT01J, |nH| 07 Awtf Place, 

So*e N^ggjp' NEW YORK. 

(LIMITED.) 



ENVELOPES, CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, Etc., addressedjto 
ALL TRADES, PROFESSIONS and PRIVATE FAMILIES in the U. S. and CANADA. 
FROM FRESH LIVE LISTS OF NAMES. 



59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 

"ANYTHING and EVERYTHING 



— FOR— 

55 



FIRE PROTECTION. 

S. F. Hayward & Co. 

365 6b 367 Canal Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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THOS. 
J- 

THE 
LEADING 



STEWART, 



WET GLEBNER 



OF THE 
WOELD. 



Most Complete and Largest Works in Existence. 

ALSO LARGE SEPARATE 

STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 

A llf Safeguards. Separate Rooms, etc. 

LARGEST PADDED VANS 

FOR REMOVING FURNITURE ANYWHERE 
PIANO MOVING A SPECIALTY. 
Only places of business, 
1554 Broadway, New York, 

Telephone 376 38th Street. 

Erie and Fifth Sts., Jersey City, 

Telephone 155. 



SHERMAN & CO. 

LATE OF 

HERRING & CO. 

Safes and Vaults, 

4 Murray Street, New York. 

TELEPHONE, 2853 CORTLANDT. 

james f. McCaffrey, 

39 Bast 12tti Street, 

DBAIBR IN 

Trotting, Road, Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
CARRIAGES AND HARNESS 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ALWAYS ON HAND AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
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Patent Pump Water Closet 




For Yachts, Launches, Pilot Boats, teal Ships, etc. 



WILLIAM BISHOP & SON, 

Pfomte, Coppeismills ana Steam Fitters. 

—MAKERS OF— 

Beet, Bilp, Basin ani Sinfc Pumps, Ventilators, Tanks, etc. 

205 South Street, 2STEW YORK. 

YACHT PLUMBING A- SPECIALTY. 
TELEPHONE 4811 COETLANDT. 
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German-American Insurance Co. 



OF NEW YORK. 



STATEMENT JANUARY I. 1893. 



ASSETS. 



BONDS. 

MARKET VALUE. 

United States 4 per cent $169,500 00 

United States Currency 6 per cent. . . 179,644 00 

New York City Bonds 1,058,423 00 

Allegheny Street Railway 5 per cent . . 25,000 00 

Brooklyn City 3 per cent 76,500 00 

Troy (N.Y.) City R'y Co. 5 per cent . . . 25,000 00 

St. Louis, Mo. 4 per cent i05,000 00 

Portland, Ore., Water 5 per cent 56,000 00 

Atlanta, Ga., Q£ per cent 26,250 00 

Maryland Steel Company 5 per cent. . . 50,000 00 

Nashville, Tenn. , Water 4^ per cent. . 26,250 00 

Minneapolis L. & M. St. R'y 5 per cent. 25,000 00 

Albany & Susq. R.R. First 6 per cent. 89,250 00 

C, R. I. & P. R. R. First 6 per cent. . . 62,500 00 

" 5 per cent .. 100,000 00 

C., M. & St. P. R.R., I.&D. 7 per cent. 37,650 00 

" La Crosse, 5 per cent. 61.500 00 

" la . & Minn. 7 per cent. 12,000 00 

C.&P.W. 5 per cent. 32,400 00 

Chic. & Northw'n R. R , 5 per cent. . . 75,950 00 

" " 6 per cent... 45,200 00 

« " f> per cent... 46.350 00 

Chic, Bur. & Guincy R. R. 5 per cent. 55.687 00 

Central Pacific R. R. 6 per ce.nt 53,500 00 

Col., H. V. & Toledo R. R. 5 per cent . . 22,675 00 

Erie R. R. First 7 per cent 137,000 00 

Kansas Pacific R.R. (1896) 6 per cent. 26,375 00 

(1899) 6 percent. 27,750 00 

Little Miami R.R. First 5 per cent. . . 27,500 00 

Lou. & Nash. R.R. Gen 1 ! 6 per cent. 29.250 00 

Missouri Pacific R . R. First 6 per cent . 55 t 500 00 

N.Y., Lack. &W.R.R. First 6 per cent. 128,000 00 

N. Y., Susq. & W. R.R. First 5 per cent. 26,750 00 

N. Y. Central R. R. 5 per cent. . . ... 107,000 00 

N. Y.,Chic. & St. L. R.R. First 4 per ct. 43,875 00 

Erfe R. R. 5 per cent 22,000 00 

Omaha <TSt. L. R. R. First 4 per cent. 34,200 00 

Pennsylvania Co. 4^ per cent 58,300 00 

St. L. , K. C. & N'n R.R. First 7 per ct. 63,900 00 

St. P., Minn. & Man. R.R. 6 per cent . 36,000 00 

Syr., Bing. & N.Y. R.R. First 7 per ct. 38,700 00 

Western Union Tel. Co. 5 per cent . . . 25,750 00 

Union Pacific R. R. First 6 per cent. . 53,720 00 



STOCKS. 

MARKET VALUE. 

Albany & Susq. R. R., 100 shares $15,500 00 

Chic, R. I. & Pac. R.R., 1,350 shares. . 112,050 00 

C, C, C. & St. L. R.R., 2,000 shares . ' 
Cayuga & Susq. R. R., 1,000 shares . . . 
C, M. & St. P. R.R. Pref , 500 shares. 
Chic. & Nor'w'n R.R. Pref., 500 shares 
" u Com., 500 shares 
Det., Hillsd. & Sou'w'n R.R.. 200 sh's 
Morris & Essex R.R., 1,200 shares . . . 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. R., 2,633 shares 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R.. 392 shares.. . 
N.Y. i Lack. & Wes. R.R., 200 shares. . 

Pennsylvania R. R., 2,500 shares 137,500 00 

Rens.' & Saratoga R. R., 500 shares . . . 89,000 0O 

St. P., Minn. & Manitoba, 300 shares. 33,600 0O 

Am. Exchange Nat'l Bank, 100 shares 15,600 00 

Central National Bank, 200 shares .... 27,200 00 

Bank of America, 175 shares 37,625 00 

Bank of Commerce, 200 shares 39,800 00 

Fourth National Bank, 200 shares .... 40,000 0O 

German American Bank, 221 shares. 20,718 00 
Consolidated Gas Co. , 1 ,000 shares — 
N.Y., Mut. Gas Light Co., 300 shares. . 
Standard Oil Trust Co., 500 shares. . . . 
Western Union Tel. Co., 440 shares. . . 



186,000 CO 
55,500 00 
61,000 00 
70,750 00 
56,000 00 
18,200 00 
90,600 00 

355,455 00 
99,960 00 
22,400 00 



125,500 00 
45,000 00 
82,500 00 
42,240 00 



Total $5,338,697 00 

Cash in Banks 135,852 1 5 

Cash in Trust Companies 316,636 32- 

Cash in Office 5,127 82 

Cash in hands Dept. Managers 27,567 4fr 

do. Agt's in course of coll. 320,212 74 

Accrued Interest 3.411 00 

Total Assets $6,147,504 4$ 



Capital Stook $1,000,000 00 

Re-Insurance Reserve . . ..... 2,472,884 04 

Unadjusted and Unpaid Losses 397,575 24 
Com'ns and other Liabilities. . 20,130 12 

Net Surplus 2,256,915 03 

Total $6,147,504 4» 



E. OELBERMANN, - - - President. 

JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-President, 

JAMES A. SILVEY, 2d Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 

GEORGE T. PATTERSON, 3d Vice-President. 
A. M. THORBURN, Assistant Secretary of the Local Department. 

W. S. NEWELL and P. E. RASOR, Assistant Secretaries of the Agency Department. 



OFFICE : 115 BRO ADWAY. 

Western Department, Chicago, III., } l^f^^rter^A^f Manager. 



